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AMERICA BY CAR 


By Nor- * 
man Ford. = 
Don’t miss 
the really 
important 
sights 
along the 
way. This Fe 
book is 
your in- 
surance of 
seeing all 
the four- 
star sights 
in what- 
ever cor- 
ner of the 
MES ean Out: 
Canada 
you drive 
to (and it 
even cov- 
ers Mexico and Cuba as well). Day-by-day 
along your route, he tells you where to go, 
whether you’re visiting New England or Cali- 
fornia, Florida or the national parks, Wash- 
ington, New York, or wherever else you may 
be going in this huge country. And this is a 
huge book, fully 170,000 words in length (as 
large as three novels). But it costs only $2.50, 
while it helps you see any part of the country 
as you’ve probably never before explored 
America. Of course it names hundreds upon 
hundreds of recommended places to eat and 
stay. 


NORMA D. FORD'S 


kmerica by Car 
a ‘ 


planned dineaties : 
ORS 2 eee &,, Canida, Mevico ond Cubs 


THE BEST IN THE WEST 


By Thos. 
B. Lesure, 
contribut- 
ing editor 
of Travel 
Magazine. 
This. is 
your guide 
tol every- 
thing that 
is out- 
standing in 
the West 
Cama oat 
also in- 
CAGE vexs, 
south- 
western 
Canada 
and north- 
western 
Mexico). 
A town by town description of everything worth 
visiting in each western state, and it’s complete 
with data on where to stay and eat. No matter 
what you want to do in the West—whether it’s 
driving, vacationing for a while, visiting the na- 
tional parks, even retiring in the best sections of 
the U. S., this enormous book (170,000 words, 
enough material for three ordinary-sized books) 
costs only $2.50. 


ges- THE BEST IN THE SOUTH 


HETHER you're headed for Florida or 
anywhere else in the South, this is the book 
that makes sure you get there in the best way. 
From one end of the South to the other, it points 


out the sights along the roads and in the hun- 
dreds of beach resorts, retirement havens, colonial 
cities, and all the other four-star sights which 
you'll enjoy visiting—if you only know where to 
go and what to see. 

It covers your entire route in the South to your 
destination in Florida or elsewhere. It describes 
everything. you want to know about Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, and 
of course it highlights Florida. 

Your trip is going to cost you many times more 
than the low price of this book—only $2. But with 
this book you’ll get your full money’s worth as 
you travel south. So order now. 


WHERE DO YOU 


STOP SAYING THAT TRAVEL IS TOO EXPENSIVE 


Passenger carrying FREIGHTERS 


are the secret of low cost travel / 


FOR no more than you'd spend at a resort, 
you can take that trip you’ve always talked 
about: to the West Indies, Europe, the Meui- 
terranean, around the world. In fact trips to 
almost everywhere are within your means. 
And what accommodations you get: large 
rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a 
private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 
Depending upon how fast you want to go, a 
round-the-world cruisecan be yours for as little 
as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, 
France, the Mediterranean; two or three week 
vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or 
elsewhere. Name the port and the chances 
are you can find it listed in Travel Routes 
Around the World, the world’s original and 
most complete guide to passenger carrying 
freighters. 
This is the book that names the lines, tells 


where they go, how much they, charge, briefly 
describes accommodations. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of travelers all over the world swear by 
it. During the 24 years in which it’s been pub- 
lished, hundreds of travel writers and travel 
editors have said ‘To learn how to travel for 
as little as you'd spend at a resort, get Travel 
Routes Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 136-page 
1959 edition includes practically every passen- 
ger carrying service starting from or going to 


Nese York, “Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific , 


Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, ete. 
There’s a whole section called How to See the 
World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of 
maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the 
way to more travel than you ever thought pos- 
sible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


THE VERY BEST BUYS IN AMERICAN VACATIONS 


A GOOD vacation doesn't depend upon how 
much you spend. But upon the way a hotel 
or resort is managed, how the owners try to 
please you—and upon a hundred other things 
from a wonderful location to finding plenty of 
the kinds of activities that interest you most. 
In his book Today’s Best Buys in American 
Vacations, Norman Ford, America’s top ex- 
pert on low cost travel and vacations, gives 
you his own personal choices of the very best 
vacations you can find all over America. 
Here are the best buys in whatever you 
want: whether it’s a place with round-the- 
clock activities or a do-nothing, low-cost re- 
sort where the sumptuous meals are interna- 
tionally famous. It’s a guide to vacations that 
outdo, out-perform every other vacation 
you've ever had: 

—dude ranches for less than ordinary resorts 
(this is the book that shatters the myth that 
dude ranches are expensive) ; 

—the best short freighter trips (plus lake steamers 
and passenger ships); 

—the best buys in MODERATE cost Florida va- 
cations; the country’s outstanding farm vaca- 
tions (with all the rich cream and butter, chick- 
ens, fresh vegetables: fruits, pics, ete. you can 
eat, at costs of only $35-$45 a week); 

—old time inns with old: time atmosphere (stage- 


coach stops, homes of New England governors, 
old southern inns, etc.) ; 

—the best spots in all America with housekeeping 

cabins for really low-cost vacations; sports fish- 

ing lodges, where the fish never stop biting (and 
often at prices so low you’ll regret you never 
before heard of these places) ; 

—really unusual vacations (would you like to fly 
to the North Pole? visit the Alaska seal islands? 
spend a vacation with writers, artists, musi- 
cians? keep yourself fit at a European-like spa 
where the prices are low enough to tickle a 
Scotsman?) ; 

—have a REAL French vacation for only $35-$45 
a week in that French colony only a short boat- 
ride and two days’ drive from New York. 


WHY TAKE THE SAME STALE 
VACATION OVER AND OVER AGAIN? 


There’s so much to do, so many different 
kinds of vacations, so many wonderful places 
to visit and stay, you owe it to yourself to get 
a brand new vacation this year. Even one tip 
in Today's Best Buys in American Vacations 
will be worth much more to you than the low 
$1.50 price of this big book. Remember, these 
are all Norman Ford’s own personal selections 
of the very best vacations in all America: Seo 
send for your copy now. 


ROUND THE WORLD ON A SHOESTRING 


I F you know ALL the ways of reaching for- 

eign countries, you don’t need fantastic 
sums of money in order to travel. You could 
spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steam- 
er ticket to Buenos Aires, or you can get there 
for $132 in fares via bus and rail through col- 
orful Mexico, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, the 
Andes, etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise 
around the world or about $1000 via connecting 
steamers. You can island hop around the West 
Indies via plane for several hundred doliars— 
or see the islands more leisurely by motor 
schooner for much, much less. There's hardly 
a place on earth you can’t reach for less if you 
know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters 
Club and America’s top expert on low-cost 


travel, has gathered into one handy book doz- 
ens upon dozens of specific travel routings to 
all parts of the world—Mexico, South Ameri- 
ca, Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the 
Far East, Australia, the South Seas, ete—so 
that you can see more at prices you can af- 
ford by combining freighters, liners, rail, bus. 
plane, and other competing services. 

Over and over again he proves that you 
can travel now—that you don’t have to wait 
for some far-off day when you've saved much 
more money. 

$1.50 brings you his big guide How to 
Travel Without Being Rich, the guide that 
proves now, once and for all, that travel is 
within the reach of any one who has ever 
yearned to see far-away places. Send for your 
copy now. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT IN CALIFORNIA? 


A job or a business of your own? 
A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, 


Yosemite, elsewhere in California— 


at a price you can afford? 


A place to retire on a small income? 
A home in the sun, with year-round spring-like days? 


N° matter what you seek in California, Wil- 

liam Redgrave’s big book California—the 
state that has everything shows you city by 
city, town by town, road by road, everything 
you'll find in this big state. 


If you are vacationing, his clear and de- 
tailed facts just about guarantee you won’t 
miss anything worth seeing. And you will wel- 
come his long lists of recommended restau- 
tants, motels, and hotels where you can stop at 
the price you want to pay. 


If you’re looking for a job or a business of 
your own, California—the state that has every- 
thing gives you the facts you want. With Wil- 
liam Redgrave’s help you’ll find the California 
that appeals to you—whole regions with just 
the degree of warmth and sunshine you want, 


WHERE THE DOLLAR 


with houses and rentals priced within your 
means. If you’re single, you’ll find the best 
places to live for the fun and entertainment 
you want. If you’re a family man, you'll find 
the best places to raise a family. If you want 
to retire, you'll find the pleasantest places in 
all California to live on a small income. 
There’s so much more to this book—the 
facts you need if you’re thinking of living ina 
trailer, the best places to fish and hunt, where 
to go for a college education, what you'll pay 
in taxes, how best to find your own retirement 
or vacation paradise, etc., etc. There’s so much 
information, in fact, that you probably wouldn't 
learn as much about California in months, 
even years, of traveling around this big state 
as you can learn from this one big book. Yet it 
costs only $2. Mail coupon today for yourcopy. 


BUYS SO MUCH MORE 


D°2 you know where to find an island right 

near the U.S. so nearly like Tahiti in ap- 
pearance, beauty, and color even the natives 
say it was made from a rainbow? (And that 
costs here are so low you can not only reach it 


but also stay a while for ae aeore than 


you’d spend at a resort in the U.S 

Do you know where to find the Biola best 
mountain hideaways or its most dazzling surf- 
washed coastal resorts, where even today you 
can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend a 
while, the surroundings are pleasant, and the 
climate well-nigh perfect in such places as 
Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, France, along 
the Mediterranean, and in the world’s other 
low-cost wonderlands ? 

Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, 
do you know which of the South Sea Islands 
are as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Or 
which is the one spot world travelers call the 
most beautiful place on earth, where two can 
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America by Car. $2.50. 

The Best in the East. $2. 
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Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 
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TRAVEL, FEBRUARY, 1959 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 6 King St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), New York 


, (cash, check, money order). Please send me the books 
checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 


Bargain Paradises of the World (where the dollar buys so much more). $1.50. 
California—the State That Has Everything, $2. : 
How to Travel Without Being Rich (round the world on a shoestring). $1.50. 


Today’s Best Buys in American Vacations. $1.50. 
Travel Routes Around the World—the.traveler’s directory of passenger-carrying 


(Any $6 worth of books for $5 
Any $12 worth of books for $10 
All books above—$18.50 value—for $12.50 
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live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants 
for only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new 
book with about 100 photos and 4 maps, proves 
that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S., 
the rest of the world is closer than you think. 
Authors Norman D. Ford and.William Red- 
grave, honorary vice presidents of the Globe- 
trotters Club, show that the American dollar 
is respected all over the world and buys a lot 
more than you’d give it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book 
shows that you can live for months on end in 
the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than 
you’d spend for a few months at home. Or if 
you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a real 
rest this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as 
$24.50 from the U. S. border to reach some of 
the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you 
learned how much you can do on the money 
you’ve got. Send now for Bargain Paradises of 
the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


Where Will You Go 


in Florida ? 


If You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


FLORIDA needn’t be expensive—not if you 

know just where to go for whatever you 
seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who 
can give you the facts you want it’s Norman 
Ford, founder of the world-famous Globe- 
trotters Club, (Yes, Florida is his home 
whenever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells 
you, first of all, road by road, mile by mile, 
everything you'll find in Florida, whether 
you're on vacation, or looking over job, busi- 
ness, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and 
restaurants where you can stop for the best 
accommodations and meals at the price you 
want to pay. For that longer vacation, if you 
let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real 
“paradise” —just the spot which has every- 
thing you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big 
book. 


If you want a job or a home in Flor- 
ida, Norman Ford tells you just where to 
head. If you want to retire on a small 
income, Norman Ford tells you where 
life in Florida is pleasantest on a small 
income. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida— 
whether you want to retire, vacation, get a 
job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman 
Ford’s Florida gives you the facts you need to 
find exactly what you want. Yet this big book 
with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 
words sells for only $2—only a fraction of the 
money you’d spend needlessly if you went to 
Florida blind. 

For your copy, fill out coupon now, 


How To See Eastern America 
(from New England to the Great Lakes, 
from Washington, D. C. to Canada) 


ee K up your car, settle the bill with the gas | 
station attendant, and you’ve already spent 
more than you'll pay for Harian’s big book, “The 
Best in the East.’ 


And that’s the book which is going to give you 
full value from all the money you spend on 
gasoline, meals and overnight accommodations as 
you travel around Eastern America. 


Almost mile by mile, ‘‘The Best in the East” 
helps you explore all Eastern America with real 
knowledge of the best things to see and where to 
go in all the area from Chicago to New York; 
from Portland, Me. to the Great Lakes; from 
Toronto and Montreal to old French Canada. 
There’s a lot to see here IF you know where to 
head, what roads to take, which ones to avoid, 
the side trips worth an hour or two of your pre- 
cious vacation time. 


Would you want to see the manuscript of the 
Star-Spangled Banner or find your way around 
Gettysburg? Or New York or historic Boston 
or other cities? Would you like to visit some 
of those fabulous gardens of eastern million- 
aires now open to visitors? Or visit a world- 
famous factory or take time out for a restful 
day of the very best swimming or fishing in 
all the East? Would you know where to head 
for something of real interest to the children 
traveling with you? Do you know where to stay 
and eat—or will you trust to blind luck here 
too as so many people do with their entire trip? 


If you’ve ever missed anything on past trips, 
ever regretted that you learned too late about 
some sight you should have seen, if you want 
your full money’s worth as you tour Eastern 
America, then get fact-packed ‘‘The Best in the 
East.’’ Only $2, less than a tankful of gas. So 
order now. 


Visiting the East by plane, bus, or rail? “The 
Best in the East”’ shows you how to see the 


best in all eastern America even without a 
car of your own. 
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TRAVEL PREVIEW 


Continuing its annual Mr. Travel Award, based on industry voting, 
the new winner will be announced in the March issue. Elsewhere, © 
a look at those important LATIN LINKS—Central America’s six little 
lands—is penned by the Dean of American 
Travel Writers: Sydney Clark. And sharing 
cover credit for his own article, Richard Tregaskis, brilliant war 
correspondent and author of Guadalcanal Diary, takes you for a. 
VIETNAM VISIT and a view of the budding tourist potential in that 
beautiful, freedom-conscious republic. UNTAMED AMERICA is Thomas 
B. Lesure's coverage of U.S. wildlife sanctuaries, and BLOSSOMTIME 
PREVIEW by Festival-famed Robert Meyer gets you ready for Spring. 


CARAVAN TOURS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


EUROPE 5698 


TO $928 
1] COUNTRIES - ALL EXPENSE * PERSONALLY ESCORTED 
27 Spring Tours Sailing from New York on: 


Jan. 17....QUEEN MARY......... $698 | March 25..QUEEN MARY......... $789 | April 22...QUEEN MARY... .. .$859 | May 13....QUEEN ELIZABETH..... $898 
Feb. 28....QUEEN ELIZABETH... ..$729 | March 30. .EMPRESS of ENGLAND. .$798 | April 24...S.S. UNITED STATES....$859 | May 20....QUEEN MARY......... $908 
March 6,..S.S. UNITED STATES....$739 | April 1.°...QUEEN ELIZABETH. .... $798 | April 29...QUEEN ELIZABETH..... $869 | May 22....5.S. UNITED STATES....$918 
March 9...S.S. RYNDAM......... $729 | April 8....QUEEN MARY.........$819 | April 29...S.S. STATENDAM...... $859 | May 26.... EMPRESS of BRITAIN®.. .$898 
March 11..QUEEN MARY......; .$749 | April 9....S.S. UNITED STATES....$819 | May 6..... QUEEN MARY......... $eeq | May 27....QUEEN ELIZABETH. .... $928 
March 18. .QUEEN ELIZABETH... .$769 | April 15...QUEEN ELIZABETH..... $849 | May 7.....S.S. FLANDRE......... $879 | May 29....5.S. STATENDAM...... $928 
March 24. .S.S, UNITED STATES....$789 | April 18...S.S. FLANDRE......... $849 | May 8.....S.S. UNITED STATES....$889 | *Sailing from Montreal 


SPECIAL TOUR FEATURES: 

Tour price includes round trip tourist steamship passage, all First Class transportation throughout Europe, all First Class hotels, 
most meals, all sightseeing, transfers and even tips. 

PROFESSIONAL TOUR DIRECTOR conducts the entire European portion of the tour... on hand at all times to make your 
trip more pleasant and memorable. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS-—twin bedded rooms in first class hotels, conveniently located to the highlights of each city. 
All hotels used are First Class. Rooms with Private Bath guaranteed at least 50% of the time in Europe. 

DINING—Magnificent meals served on board ship in attractive salons. In Europe, each meal will be a delightful adventure in 
continental dining. ; 

CARAVAN TOURS are ideal for people traveling alone. Enjoy the companionship of congenial tour members, sharing new 
sights and adventures. Each tour limited to 42 members. Later return if desired. 


TOUR HIGHLIGHTS... 

Visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, 

Monte Carlo, France. 

ENGLAND, with its beautiful countryside. LONDON, Heart of the British Empire, largest city in the world... Piccadilly Circus, 

Trafalgar Square, Buckingham Palace, Fleet Street, Whitehall, London Bridge, Westminster Abbey, Big Ben, Houses of Parlia- 

ment, Tower of London, Scotland Yard, No. 10 Downing Street. 

HOLLAND, land of quaint.old dykes, windmills, tulips, wooden shoes, Hans Brinker and silver skates. The Hague, Peace Palace, 

Amsterdam with its tree-lined canals and romantic bridges, Rembrandt's house. 

BELGIUM, with its picturesque Ardennes district. Brussels, old world capital, Palace of Justice, King’s Palace. 

LUXEMBOURG-—capital of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, city of ruined medieval fortresses and palaces. 

GERMANY=scenic Moselle Valley; city of Koblenz; Rhine River, Rhine Valley with its ancient castles rich in legend. Heidelberg, 

setting for ‘‘The Student Prince,”’ famous ruined Castle and the Old University; the Black Forest; Rhine Falls, Triberg, the cuckoo 

clock capital of the world. 

SWITZERLAND, Roof of the World. Lucerne, fashionable world resort; Swiss folklore; Spectacular Alps. 

LIECHTENSTEIN—the land that time forgot. 

AUSTRIA —Innsbruck, ancient capital of the Austrian Tyrol, high on the banks of the River Inn, city of ancient arcades and 

medieval streets, elaborate tomb of Maximilian. 

VENICE—FLORENCE. Sidetrip $29 extra. Venice, Grand Canal, St. Mark’s Square, Doges’ Palace, Bridge of Sighs. Florence 
. picturesque Italian hill towns. 

ITALY—the Dolomites, famed Brenner Pass. ROME—City of Centuries ... St. Peter's Square, St. Paul’s Outside the Walls, 

' the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, Catacombs, Forum of the Caesars, Pagan Temple Pantheon, ruins of the blood stained Colosseum, 

enduring seven hills, Appian Way, Baths of Caracalla, Hadrian's Tomb, Temple of Neptune, Fountain of Moses. PISA—with its 

famous Leaning Tower: seaport of Genoa. 

FRENCH RIVIERA—playground of four continents, vacation paradise of royalty. NICE, heart of the French Riviera, on the 

beautiful blue Mediterranean, lined with palm trees. 

MONACO —a trip to the famous Casino of Monte Carlo in this tiny country. See Grande Corniche, the great winding road. 

FRANCE—Avignon, Lyon, Fontainebleau ... PARIS, glittering gem of all Europe, sophisticated city of adventure. The Louvre, 

Notre Dame, Champs Elysees, Arc de Triomphe, Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Eiffel Tower, Napoleon's Tomb, the Opera, 

Place de Bastille, Montmartre, Left Bank. 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 8-S 


AIR TOURS—NEW JET SERVICE... Airtours on New 
Pan American Jet Service, operated round trip throughout the year. 
Write for Illustrated Brochure. 


CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 
220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send Free Booklet No. 8-S 


¢ A : AN 220 South State St Name 
TO ae Re & Chicago 44, Illinois Address 
4 IN Cc City 


| ALSO: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
83% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You learn naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This ‘Living Language’’ Way! 


The reason this “Living Language’? method 
teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 
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P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN : 

Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 


return the entire course for full refund. Please 
send course checked. 


Check ([] FRENCH SPANISH 
Important Here ITALIAN 0 GERMAN 
RUSSIAN (] HEBREW 
Name. 
(please print) 
Address 
City and Zone State 


a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would learn 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 

The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language” Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 
charge a copy of the 1958 TRAVEL 
GUIDE, just published at $1, and 


not available elsewhere. This valuable 
book is packed with ready-reference 
information on travel all over the 
world, including such details as cli- 
mate, what to wear, transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, ete.—a yalu- 
able aid in trip-planning. 


ing Language” 
Course Includes 
40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


contained in 4 
vinylite. 


to thousands 


COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
long-playing 
831%4 RPM discs of unbreakable 
You learn 
a foreign language by listening 
of words 


phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 


The Educational Guild 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N.Y. 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec-. 


ord, open the manual . . . and you're 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 
Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. . . Whenever you have the opportunity. 
You learn when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 
Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
... but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own ‘“'Classmates’’! 

You can leam by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “class” is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “repeat” any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “get” every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 


to speak 


and 
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RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, 
dry temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, 
- ALL expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on 
Lake Chapala 30 min. to city of % million, medical 
center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by Air. 
Train, bus, paved roads all the way. Full time 
servants, maids, cooks, $8 to $15 per mo. Filet 
mignon 50¢ lb., coffee 45¢, gas 17¢ gal. Bacardi 
_ rum 90¢ fifth; gin, brandy 70¢ to $1.15; whiskey 
$2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, smog, con- 
fusion, jitters. Just serene living among con- 
siderate people. For EXACTLY how Americans 
are living in world’s most perfect climate on’ $90 
—$150—$250 a mo. mail $2.00 for complete 
current information, photos, prices, roads, hotels, 
hunting, fishing, vacationing and retirement con- 
ditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. Chk. OK) to 
Thayer of Mexico, File 30A, Ajijic, Jalisco, Mexico. 
(Money-back guarantee—If you prefer airmail de- 
livery, add 40¢ to U.S.—$1.25 to other countries.) 


RIGHT CONNECTIONS! 


When traveling you must have the right 
connections ... Arnold Tours has these! 


« Custom made courier assisted travel in Europe. 
Personal: Itineraries. Lv. daily QO 
. Conducted European Tours from N.Y. Oo 
. Conducted Tour Folders, U. S. A QO 
Wu 
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. Also personal itineraries U.S.A. Lv. any day 

- South America (]; Caribbean Islands (1); Mexico 
. Independent Tours of Pacific Area— 

Hawaii (4; Japan 1; Australia 0; 
Pacific Circle (Incl. Hawaii-Australia-Japan) (; 
Around the World (. 

7. Experts in Arranging Special Interest Tours 
For Small Private Parties 


CHECK CHOICE AND MAIL TODAY ... 
Indicate length of vacation and approximate date, 
For World Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 


ARNOLD TOURS f2.f0n'ts. Moss. 


SHANTY BOAT 
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-A-NOVEL. 

4 EXCITING HOLIDAY 

—afloat, thru Florida’s tropical, scenic inland 
‘waters with one full swamp buggy day. One 
week—from $95.00. 
' Write for illustrated booklet. 

Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
“Our Ninth Year” 


hen here’s the book to help you 
get ready for your trip! Writ- 
ten by an experienced traveler, 
EUROPE IN A SUITCASE gives @ 
hundreds of facts about clothes, @ 
passports, shipboard life, foreign @ 
car rentals, etc. It diagrams the @ 
packing of your suitcase, includes e 
a schedule to follow before you 

» leave home. The sooner you read 

it, the more time and money @ 
you'll save! Send today for the @ 


Fourth Revised Edi- 
stion . . . it’s just 1.00¢§ 


MURIEL W. SCUDDER ®@ 
242 ABBEY ROA e 
._N e 
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JAUTHORS WANTED 
| BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


f New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
| book publishers is seeking book-length manuscripts 
})| of all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special 
| attention. to new writers. For more information, 


‘f} 320. W. 31 St., New York 1. _ . 


send for booklet TL—it’s free. Vantage Press, 
i oe 
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By Train: Any day between now and 
April 10 you can hie off to New 
England or Eastern Canada on one 
of six Pilgrim Tour winter vaca- 
tions offered by the New Haven 
Railroad for the benefit of those 
well-warmed souls who find them- 
selves in need of a spot of skiing, a 
peek at the frozen grandeur of 
Niagara Falls or perhaps just a lit- 
tle sightseeing in French-accented 
Montreal. Ranging in length from 
two to ten days and in price from 
$35.70 to $143.90, these winter 
wanderings provide coach rail ac- 
commodations, reserved hotel and 
resort rooms, most if not all meals 
and conducted tours where needed. 
Leaving from New York City’s 
Grand Central and Penn stations, 
they include advance ski rentals 
and offer you your choice of various 
groupings which include sites such 
as Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, the 
Laurentians, So. Lee, Lenox, Pitts- 
field, Brattleboro and the big falls. 
By Air: Bermuda, concerning which 
you'll find other words in this issue 
(see Page 14), is as fine a spot as 
you can find this side of the French 
Riviera for forgetting the unfortu- 
nate weather reports so currently 
prevalent Up North. For considera- 
tion as small as $154.50, the British 
Overseas Airways Corp. will trans- 
port you from New York City to 
Bermuda, leave you there for eight 
days at one of 23 resort hotels and 
return you, suntanned and _thor- 
oughly thawed, to the States. At the 
minimum rate quoted above you 
can choose from four hotels and re- 
ceive breakfast only. For a wider 
choice of hostelry and three meals 
daily, the all-inclusive rate runs up 
to $231.00. The air hops are by 
tourist class and there are also free 
golfing privileges, two sightseeing 
tours and an all-day yacht cruise in- 


cluded. 


For added details, write TRAVEL. 


ww | 
Would you like to join this 


GROUP TOUR 
for 22 days— 
7 countries in Europe? 


Total Outlay Only 


5836 


MEMORIES FOR A LIFETIME! 


NOW YOU CAN join a group tour! 
Mr. Percival is organizing tours right 
this minute. Want to come along? 

We make all the arrangements for 
you to travel with a party. Take care 
of all the bothersome details. You 
have all the fun. You do the traveling. 
You see the best of Europe—as a full 
member of a congenial group of fun- 
loving travelers. 

You travel the Continent by com- 
fortable, modern motor coach. Up to 
20 or 30 people together. You stay in 
well-chosen hotels. See all the sights. 
Hunt for bargains (plenty to be had 
in Europe). You'll never feel “lone- 
some” or left out. You may go “solo” 
if you wish, of course. But Percival 
Group Tours usually travel together. 


FREE TOUR BOOKLET 


Harold Percival’s personal tour 
booklet is a “must”—even if you’re 
only considering a trip to Europe. 
Send for it today! It gives dates when 
groups are departing. Tours priced 
$780 to $2655. And much other in- 
teresting European travel and tour in- 
formation besides. Tell your Travel 
Agent you want Percival Tours litera- 
ture or send coupon below off today: 


“fereiwal, 


1— — — 18 DIFFERENT ITINERARIES! — — ~ 


| PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. TM-2 | 

| 183 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. |. 

| 5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
Please send your tour booklet covering tours | 

| to Europe, Around the World and Middle | 
East, with a choice of 18 different itineraries 

| Aye 22 ee with inclusive pricesfrom | 

780 to $2655. 

| Name. | 

| | 

| | 


Street. 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


VER ANGUISHED Opposition, that controversial bridge across the Narrows 
linking Brooklyn to Staten Island will be built. Including approach- 
es, it will extend two and half miles, and have the world’s longest 

center suspension span. The bridge’s 4,260-foot stretch will surpass by 60 feet 
the center span of San Francisco’s Golden Gate. At a cost of $320,000,000, 
the Narrows Bridge has a schedule calling for completion in 1964, a date 
still snarlable, however, by manipulations of this aerial freeway’s foes whose 
irate champion, Brooklyn Borough President John Cashmore, proclaimed 
that the demolition required to uproot citizens just for the bridge ap- 
proaches would outdo a night’s blitzkrieg bombing of London during World 
War II. Bombs away—and there goes New York City’s remotest and most 
rural borough as civilization sweeps in and progress is equated with real- 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 6800 Color Slides 


...complete your trip with the 
scenes you-didn’t get! 


: Caribbean coverage 


You are there with Wolfe Hi-Fi slides in living 
color...as good as your own most beautiful origi- 
nals...incomparable scenes of contemporary and 
ancient wonders of the world... restricted interiors 
of cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces... exotic 
entertainers, Paris night life... you name the spot, 
we have the slide! Order on approval from 6800 
35mm slides of 75 countries and 1200 stereos 
...keep what you want, return the others. For 
complete 52-page color catalog, including title 
and map slides, send 25¢ (refunded on first 
order). Write for yours today! Stereo catalog free 
if requested. Remember, Wolfe Slides are... 

SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 


Tiel NW AGERS 
MANAGERS 


Men, women, Qualify for hundreds of fascinating, 
leisurely well-paid executive positions now open with 
luxurious Motel-Resorts coast-to-coast. Pick your 
own location, climate! Join our thousands success- 
ful graduates up to 75 years young. Employment as- 
sistance! Experience unnecessary. Learn at “home. 
spare time. 

FREE! “Resort-Motel Opportunities” booklet. Write- Dept. T-29, 

MOTEL MANAGERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 612 S. Serrano, Los Angeles 9 
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estate rake-offs Those wacky 
Girls in 509—Imogene Coca and 
Peggy Wood—turn tourists Jan. 26 
when they take their show on a 
transcontinental trek. First stop: 
Cleveland ... If you can’t make it to 
South Africa to pick up a genuine 
springbok skin rug, you can procure 
one at Usher of Usher Co., 505 5th 
Ave. You mean you don’t know that 
a springbok is a galloping ga- 
zelle? ... Microfilming of N.Y.C. tel- 
ephone directories back to 1878 has 
been finally finished by the Public 
Library, which now has more wrong 
numbers than anybody. And don’t 
ask us why they did it... Indian- 
apolis will get those giant statues 
representing the races that were 
crouched over B’way at Fulton St. 
on the torn-down St. Paul Bldg. be- 
cause the midwest city’s gonna set 
‘em up in the middle of a park pool 
—which is where sculptor Karl Bit- 
ter wanted them all the time . 

Operation Alert—those Don’t Walk 
signs and that Cross at the Green 
slogan—has worked, according to 
trafic figures, dropping accidents 
20% ... Town Hall’s winter travel 
film season is underway, screening 
such spots as Bolivia Feb. 5, Egypt 
Feb. 12, Malaya Feb. 19, Japan 
Feb. 26 and so on to Switzerland 
Apr. 16... Starry-eyed youths aim- 


All-star lineup for Travel closeup shows Claire 
Bloor, Akim Tamiroff, Oscar Homolka, Rod 
Steiger, who'll all be in heavy Japanese dis-_ 
guise for Rashomon opening Jan. 27 at Music 
Box Theatre. Drama switches usual stage-to- — 
movie transition, being based on film. 


ing at stardom on B’way should 
light candles to the Carnegie Corp. 7 
which has tossed $500,000 to Lin-7 
coln Center for the Performing Arts 
“for scholarships and other assist- 7 
ance to young artists in launching 7 
their professional careers.” ... That 
30-day experiment to close off traf ¥ 
fic, except for buses, in Wash. Sq, 7 
seems to have worked—no tie-ups, 
no congestion, as predicted—so it’s 
now sealed “indefinitely” and that 7 
may soon turn into “permanent,” 
we hope . Subways are getting 
bright new. fluorescent lighting—so 
now the dirt shows up very well... 
Hotel New Yorker resumed floor- 
shows in its Golden Thread Café § 
with an Hawaiian pot-poi slated to — 
swing through every night but Sun- 
days all the way until May 1... 
Overwhelming acclaim for Sir John 
Gielgud’s Ages of Man may presage 
additional solo shows, proving that 
Victor Borge and Marcel Marceau | 
aren’t the only names that'll pull in 
crowds. @ ‘ 


‘REDHEAD’ REHEARSAL 


Vivacious Gwen Verdon, left, romps with cast 
during run-through of Redhead due at 46th 
St. Theatre Feb. 5. Musical, about London 
waxworks museum, also features Robert (Time 
Limit) Kiley, is directed, choreographed by 
Bob (Damn Yankees) Fosse. 
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, DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


dateline... 


PERMUDA 
By Rosemary Divall 


E OLDE Towne of St. George’s 

is well on her way to being the 
center of the 350th Anniver- 

sary activities. Most unique addi- 
tion is the eighteenth-century repli- 
ca of the Gutenberg Press, where 
handbills and books in limited 
number are printed and sold to 
visitors. . . . The lore and the lure 
of the underwater world have been 
collected by ace skin-diver Teddy 
Tucker, and put under glass in his 
-new Wreck Museum on East Broad- 
way. The magnificent emerald and 
gold jewelry treasures discovered 
ona 1595 Spanish shipwreck off Ber- 
muda a couple of years ago also are 
on display. . . . It is hoped that 
the replica of the 100-ton flagship 
Susan Constant that carried the 
first permanent English settlers 
to the ‘New World in 1607 will 
be able to visit Bermuda _ this 
spring. ... Anew 6d postage stamp 
has been issued to commemorate 
the restoration and reopening of 
Perot’s. Post Office on Queen 
Street. . . . Gardeners and the 
Agricultural Department have 
planted more flowers than ever to 
make the Annual Floral Pageant in 
April an unprecedented success. . . . 
Biggest surprise in this beach-en- 
circled island is the success of 
Bermuda’s newest business, Ber- 
muda Swimming Pools Co... . 
People are queueing up so they can 
have one in their own back yards. 
. .. February marks the beginning 
of the Garden Club’s big effort, the 
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opening of some of Bermuda’s love- 
liest homes to public view for the 
small token fee of 7/- ($1.00) a time. 
. . . Six new verandah rooms at 
Rosedon are scheduled for com- 
pletion by March 21. This gra- 
cious small hotel is inaugurating a 
new one-rate structure throughout. 
Rates will now be $8.50 per day per 
person during the off-season, $10.50 
per day per person on season, both 
with Bermuda Plan (bed and 
breakfast) .... Proving that variety 
in menu means more dinner reser- 
vations, the Cutty Sark Room at 
Fourways Inn has added to the reg- 
ular menu a nightly International 
Special, at $3.85, featuring dishes 
from Indonesia, Italy, Canada, 
South Africa, Russia and even the 
U.S.... Quite the smartest bistro 
in Hamilton is the newly recondi- 
tioned Longtail Club, overlook- 
ing the harbor. Closed for two 
weeks, the club changed face com- 
pletely, now resembles a tropical 
garden complete with banana trees 
and swinging monkeys. ... One of 
Front Street’s most famous land- 
marks, Miles Grocery Store, has 
moved farther uptown to a new 
super-deluxe supermarket where 
there is plenty of parking space for 
its growing trade. . .. Financing for 
the proposed new hotel on the 
South Shore is almost complete, 
with early 1959 earmarked as a 
starting date. . . . Trade Develop- 
ment Board statistics reveal that the 
total number of visitors to Bermuda 
late last year was 31 per cent higher 
than the previous year’s period... . 
Over 250,000 copies of the 1959 
calendar of events are being dis- 
tributed to travel agents. 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 
By Jean Gyory 


HE RESTAURANT at Brussels’ 

famous Atomium is open 

again with an excellent menu, 
both -for luncheon and _ dinner. 
There is plenty of parking space un- 
der the Atomium and from the top 
there is an excellent view. ... In 
case your car breaks down in Brus- 
sels, phone 12.61.48 and a patrol 
car of Touring-Secours will come 
in a few minutes. The service oper- 
ates free for foreign cars from 7:00 
am. to 11:00 p.m. ... The famous 
gastronomical weekends at the Ca- 
sino of Ostend are having the same 
success this year as before. Each 
Saturday night a famous French 
chef cooks a special menu for the 
guests, and a night in the hotel and 
then breakfast comes to only $10:00 
for two people. Don’t miss it... . 
Portuguese Airlines opened an office 
in Brussels, putting the number of 
IATA Air Transport Companies in 
the Belgian capital at eighteen. . . . 
The harbor of Zeebrugge—already 
used by American Banner Lines—is 
to be enlarged this year. A special 
credit of $2,000,000 will be given to 
the town. ... Mr. Charles Thirion, 
Brussels’ Postman N® 312 B, has 
discovered a new and extraordinary 
grotto in the Belgian province of 
Luxembourg near a place called 
Hotton. ... The Belgian National 
Tourist Office has launched an 
Operation Museum to promote 
visits of Belgians to the 200 muse- 
ums existing in this small country. 
... Belgians took three of the most 
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important prizes last year. Father 
Pire won the Nobel Peace Prize; 
Francis Walder, a retired officer of 
the Belgian Army, won the French 
Goncourt literary prize and Miss 
Francoise Mallet-Joris won the 
Femina literary prize. A Brussels 
paper wrote that a few French 
writers are considering Belgian 
naturalization in order to win some 
of this year’s French awards. . . . For 
the sixth time, the Royal Touring 
Club of Belgium will have an exhi- 
bition of camping and trailering at 
Brussels’ Royal Parc from April 
4-12... . Brussels’ biggest under- 
ground parking site opened last 
month. Holding 1,000 cars, it is un- 
der the new Congress Building next 
to the Central Station. 


dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


HERE ARE plans here to estab- 
Tis a Scandinavian House in 

New York where Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway and Finland will 
have tourist offices, information 
agencies and maybe certain com- 
mercial offices all under one roof.... 
American tourists are showing 
an eyer increasing interest in 
Denmark’s, Norway’s and Swe- 
den’s handicraft industries, espe- 
cially their furniture. For Den- 
mark alone, the sale of furniture to 
Americans has over the last eight 
to nine years almost doubled. . . . 
Copenhagen is_the center of the 
PEN-PAL-movement through 
which millions of children from 
all parts of the world exchange 
letters. The address is: Dr. Sven V. 
Knudsen, The PEN-PAL Directory 
of All Nations, Vesterségade 62, Go- 
penhagen, V., Denmark. . . . There 
is a Denmark outside Wonderful 
Copenhagen, and during 1959 
Danish tourist leaders will make a 
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strong effort to build up American 
tourist attention to the rest of Den- 
mark, her many lovely landscapes, 
her old, cozy towns about which 
Hans Andersen wrote, her beech 
forests, numerous idyllic coastal 
areas and the bathing beaches 
which Jutland’s west coast counts 
among the best in the world... . 
Scandinavia—and especially Den- 
mark—is famous for its excellent 
food and very ample nourishment, 
but in Denmark they are beginning 
to realize that many restaurants are 
slightly conservative. Compared 
with other places in the world, the 
Scandinavian food may seem a bit 
heavy and traditional—served with 
too many potatoes and over-rich 
gravies. Therefore the rule for this 
year is: Keep up tradition, but serve 
more vegetables and more light 
dishes. There must be a balance be- 
tween calories and vitamins. The 
Scandinavian open sandwiches are 
world-famed, but some tourists are 
disappointed at the warm dishes 
served. ... In many of Sweden’s 
winter-sports resorts, it is getting 
ever more fashionable for tour- 
ists to go on skiing or sledge trips 
being drawn by dogs. ... It has 
almost become a slogan all over the 
world that all Danes speak English. 
That, of course, is not true, but 
there are surprisingly many who on 
the basis of their school education 
are able to help English-speaking 
guests, and they enjoy doing it very 
much, indeed. ... Many Americans 
are constantly asking for an op- 
portunity to “get behind the 
scenes”’ to view the latest activities 
in contemporary Danish design. 
The Arts & Crafts Association in 
Denmark will now, in co-operation 
with the delightful new Louisianna 
Museum, which is situated north of 
Copenhagen, arrange arts and crafts 
courses for American visitors. The 
courses will include lectures by well- 
known artists. 


dateline ... 


MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


NE OF Catholic Mexico's big- 
gest thrills has been the ap- 


pointment of the nation’s / 


first cardinal—Jose Garibi Rivera, | 


archbishop of Guadalajara, a man 
his friends describe as busy but se- 
rene... . Religious fiestas are one of 
the most extraordinary,and colorful 
things about the republic. A breath- 
taking example is the windup of the 
annual pilgrimage to San Juan de 
los Lagos in the state of Jalisco early 
this month, with thousands of dedi- 
cated marchers pouring into the 
small town in a colorful, cheering, 
singing, banner-carrying, cactus- 
wearing crowd. . . . The ballet peo- 
ple at National Fine Arts, an off- 
shoot of the government, are wor- 
ried about how the new president of 
Mexico will view their work. They 
needn’t. Mexican ballet is outstand- 
ing. . . . Acapulco’s Hotel El Mira- 
dor now gives patrons a choice—rates 
either with or without food ... Re- 
gardless of what your taxi driver 
may say about “night service,” 
don’t pay more than 50 centavos 
in excess of the meter reading — 
a peso more if you left from in 
front of a hotel. . . . Best bet in 
Parras, Coahuila, is a little 30-room 
hotel, Rincon Del Montero, where 
you can rest, ride, hunt, swim... . 


- Nell Rankin won Mexico with her 


first C-note. La Scala’s Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni and Virginia Zeani also 
debuted in the capital recently with 
unusual success. . . . Mexican civil 
engineers think Mexico City is slip- 
ping—and they have figures to prove 
it. Technical means of halting the 
slow sinking into the ancient lake 
bed are now the subject of learned 
debate, but don’t worry—the town’ll 
still be here when you make your 
next visit... . The 315-kilometer, 
high-flung, mountain-raddled 
highway from Durango to Mazat- 
lan is a monument to Mexico’s 
roadbuilding engineers. The high- 
way was inaugurated recently, is a 
choice link in the border-to-coast 
stretch from Matamoros to Mazat- 
lan... . Wow! Seen the lavish onyx 
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atories at Plaza Vista Hermosa 
in the capital? . . . Air France is 
running economy flights on the reg- 
ular Mexico-Paris hop: Fifteen seats 
‘on the Super Starliners are set aside 
at twenty percent discount below 
normal tourist class rates... . One 
way to get to Mexico City is to walk. 
That's what a Los Angeles movie 
studio hand and a locksmith friend 
are doing. The 2,300-mile stroll will 
take about five or six months... . 
Big Business wheels in the state of 
Puebla are pushing hard forasuper- 
/highway to Mexico City, for both 
tourism development and _ indus- 
trial expansion. . . . There’s a new 
Orozco museum—this one in the 
_ceapital—hbut the older one is still 
an attraction in the famed paint- 
-er’s former house in Guadala- 
jara. . . . Chow's good at the new 
Nick Noyes Cantonese restaurant 
in Mexico City. 


dateline... 


MIAMI 


By George Bourke 


OUTH FLoripa for years has been 

S famed as the place where the 

best little minks went. Now an 

intruder is gaining ground — the 

chinchilla—although mink on mi 

lady still enjoys a high ratio of pref- 

erence. Worn principally for show, 

furs reach their peak of functional 

usefulness in February, “‘a cool dry 

month” it says in the almanacs. 

. . . Hialeah will have two races 

worth over $100,000, The Widener, 

Feb. 21, and the Flamingo on Feb. 

28, as well as the $75,000 Hialeah 

Turf Cup Feb. 14. . . . Miami is 
cutting the cost of culture, elim- 

inating the short-lived 25-cent fee 

for Bayfront Park Bandshell Con- 

certs which are once more free, 

three nights a week. Viscaya Art 

Museum, formerly the James Deer- 

ing estate, is now open with admis- 

sion $1.25 in place of previous 

$1.75. . .. A Corot, valued at $60,- 
000, a $50,000 Chagall and a Renoir 
landscape may be seen at Annual 

Winter Art Festival at the Fontaine- 

bleau Feb. 14-23... . “Orchids, Na- 

ture’s Masterpieces” is the theme of 

the 15th annual International Or- 
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chid Show at the Miami Bayfront 
Auditorium, Feb. 20-23.... Jack 
Benny and Red Skelton are down 
for February dates—Benny for 
two weeks at the Fontainebleau 
starting Feb. 3, Skelton for the 
two preceding weeks and for one 
night at the Deauville Cavalcade 
Theater, The Cavalcade is a pack- 
age to which guests of five associ- 
ated hotels are admitted free. Its 
other attractions will include 
George Gobel on the 5th; Frankie 
Laine on the 7th; Eartha Kitt on the 
12th and Liberace on the 19th.... 
In more conservative vein will be 
Verdi’s The Masked Ball by the 
Opera Guild Feb. 23 and 28 at Dade 
County Auditorium, and Feb. 25 at 
Beach Auditorium; Rise Stevens at 
Beach Auditorium, Feb. 7; Jose 
Greco and Spanish dancing troupe, 
Dade County Auditorium, Feb. 6 
and 7; Minneapolis Orchestra at 
Dade on Feb. 20 and at Beach Audi- 
torium Feb. 21, and violinist Isaac 
Stern as soloist with University of 
Miami Orchestra Feb. 26. . . . Regi- 
nald Gardner stars in Visit to a 
Small Planet at the Coconut Grove 
Playhouse for two weeks starting 
Jan. 26, and Dick Shawn opens at 
same spot on Feb. 23 in Where's 
Charley? ... The King and I will be 
presented under canvas on the In- 
ternational Polo Field in Palm 
Beach starting Feb. 10. Student 
Prince follows Feb. 24. ... Palm 
Beach’s Royal Poinciana Play- 
house opened with world pre- 
miere of The Princess, an Ameri- 
can ballet, and has a full schedule 
through March. ... Tennessee Wil- 
liams directed—his first such chore— 
his own new play, Period of Adjust- 


‘ment, for its world premiere at 


Coconut Grove Playhouse. Williams 
has homes at Key West and at 
Miami’s Tower Hotel. . . . Univer- 
sity of Miami’s Ring Theater will 
stage Shakespeare’s As You Like It, 
from Feb. 26 through March 7. 


Lorca, Schiller and Henry Becque 
were its earlier offerings this sea- 
son... . Baltimore Orioles baseball 
organization opens its instructional 
school in Miami on Feb. 16... . 
Dinner Key Auditorium will be 
host to the International Boat Show 


late this month. . . . Worldwide 
Auto Show is scheduled for new 
exhibition hall on Miami Beach 
Feb. 27 through March 8... . Mi- 
amians were able to see Atlas-Four 
Ton zoom into orbit some weeks 
ago. Event sparked sale of depart- 
ment store telescopes. 


dateline... 


PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


N Fepsruary the drums. start 
beating from the hilltops of 
Montmartre, sending appeals 

to friends of France everywhere for 
funds to restore the ancient village 
to its former picturesque state. The 
plans call for destruction of the 
architectural eyesores which have 
sprung up in Montmartre over the 
years, and its restoration to the 
gracious village immortalized by 
Utrillo and Renoir. . . . Evening 
dress is becoming imperative now 
in most of the smart clubs on 
Friday nights. The latest to insist 
upon it is the Club de L’Etoile, 
Paris’ newest supper spot—on Ave- 
nue Victor Hugo, at the foot of the 
Arc de Triomphe. A survey of its 
regular customers disclosed 70 per 
cent in favor of the idea... . The 
T. N. P. theatrical group, after a 
triumphal tour of America, is back 
at its headquarters at the Palais de 
Chaillot, creating this month a play 
by de Musset, directed by Gerard 
Philipe. . . . Air France is running 
special flights via Geneva connect- 
ing with all the winter sports centers 
in the country... . La Licorne has 
a novel way of hinting to its cus- 
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tomers that it’s time to go home to 
bed. The waiters address reluctant 
go-homers, as closing time ap- 
proaches, “Since we're among 
friends, help us take out the garbage 
pails.” . Three hundred Tou- 
louse-Lautrec designs, paintings 
and posters, donated to his native 
village of Albi by his mother after 
his death, are now on view at the 
Jacquemart-André Museum, | Blvd. 
Haussmann, until March 15. 

The famed Bateaux-Mouches still 
ply the Seine, despite the vigor- 
ous weather, with two added ac- 
cessories—steam heat and anti- 
fog lights. . . . For sports lovers: 
Steeplechase contests at the Auteuil 
Hippodrome on Feb. 15 and 22; In- 
ternational Judo match on Feb. 8 
at Judo Club, 109 Blvd. Blanqui; 
Champion Lawn Tennis Matches, 
from February 13 to 22, at the Cou- 
bertin Stadium. ... Bernard Buffet, 
accompanied by his new wite, will 
be on hand for the unveiling and 
sale of his latest works throughout 
February at the David and Garnier 
Gallery, 6 Avenue Matignon. .. . 
For sun-seekers, the Riviera sea- 
son adds the Marquis de Cuevas 
Ballet in Cannes, the Italian 
Opera in Monte Carlo, trotting in 
Cagnes, yachting regattas in 
Cannes. ... All Paris is giggling at 
a book just published by Count and 
Countess de Vilmorin, recounting 
their recent experiences as a butler 
and cook—under false names—in a 
Hollywood home. . . . Doudou, the 
Senegalese medical student who 
abandoned surgical instruments 
in favor of kitchen appliances, 
has opened his third restaurant, 
the Trinidad, right off the 
Champs-Elysées. The Cannibal, 
on the Rue de Lille, is already a 
favorite hangout for celebrities and 
devotees of his specialties: Wom- 
en's Fingers (yams in form of fin- 
gers) , palm-tree hearts, and curried 


ile 


meats and chickens, flavored with 
exotic and mysterious African 
spices. Drum-thumping and African 
dances accompany the fare—about 
$6.00 with wine. ... Francoise Sagan 
has acquired a_ phosphorescent 
hula-hoop, with her name engraved 
in gold. In all fairness to her, she 
didn’t buy it. It was a Christmas 
gift. 


dateline... 


ROME 


By Robert Deardorf 


NOW AND flowers are in the news 
this month, as the Italians, al- 
ways impatient, hang on to 

winter While they pretend it’s 
spring. In Alpine resorts, ski races 
are the talk of the cap and mitten 
crowd. On Feb. 14 and 15 Cortina 
d'Ampezzo stages international 
women’s contests for descent and 
slalom, while in Madonna di Cam- 
piglio men come tearing down the 
slopes in free descent, special 
slalom and giant slalom races... . 
Meanwhile, it’s almond blossom 
time down south in Sicily. 

Toward the end of Feb. on a day 
when they can be sure the blos- 
soms are really out, there’s a fes- 
tival in Agrigento’s Valley of the 
Temples, a beautiful sight any 
time with its wonderful ancient 
Greek ruins. . . . And carnival! 
That's bursting out all over. At 
Taormina—Feb. 5 to 10—you'll see 
the characteristic high-wheeled 
Sicilian carts, their sides painted 
with bright-hued mythological and 
historical scenes, parading through 
the narrow main street accompan- 
ied by folks in colorful costumes... . 
Up on the Italian Riviera, San 
Remo stages its annual battle of 
flowers Feb. 5, and Viareggio, as 
usual, has the most elaborate 


carnival of all, with balls, sports — 
contests and special processions _ 
of elaborate floats. Feb. 1, 8, 10 — 
and 15 are the big days there. .. . 
Folklore gets into the picture, too.” 
In Ivrea, a town near Turin, the™ 
locals throw oranges at each other || 


the exact date depending, presum- 
ably, on when the oranges have a © 
certain ripeness). . ... Same days 
down in Oristano, province of Cag- 
liari, masked riders frisk about in a 
medieval joust and try to shoot a | 
star, attempting to plunge their 
Jances into one suspended in the — : 
air—a contest that leads to a good 
deal of confusion and fun... . If so : 
many festivals wear you out, gain y 
strength from a really special — 
pizza cooked up at Capricciosa, — 
Largo dei Lombardi 8, in the cen- | 
ter of Rome. While they make sev- | 
eral varieties and a lot of other good ~ 
things besides, all at moderate ~ 
prices, the specialty of the house is — 
Pizza Capricciosa, a meal in itself — 
composed of ham, hard boiled eggs, 
mushrooms, sea food and the usual 
pizza ingredients. Be sure to notice 
the paintings that decorate the first — 
room you enter—lovely scenes of the — 
capital's seven hills done by Roman ~ 
artist Laura Bellini. ... A new ho- / 
tel to remember when you come ~ 
down the coast from Genoa: Le 
Rocce del Capo, between Ospe- 
daletti and San Remo. It’s swank, 
modern, has a private beaclt, coy- 
ered swimming pool with heated 
water for cool days, fine food, all 
rooms facing the sea, and television 
sets that pick up programs from 
Italy, France and Monte Carlo. 
Prices: about $6.50 single, $12.00 
double. . . . New ski discovery—La 
Thuile, near the French border, 
Mont Blanc and the white plateau 
of the Rutor Glacier. Good hotels, 
good cableways, good snow fields. 
Trains and buses link it with Pre 
Saint Didier. Get hotel information 
from Regional Tourism Office of 
the Aosta Valley, Via Carlo Promis 
2, Aosta. . . . Special event: Naples’ 
San Carlo Opera has scheduled 
Poulenc’s Dialoghi delle Carmeli- 
tane for Feb. 25. 
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TRINIDAD 


By Ricardo Hernandez 


WELL-KNOWN West Indian doc- 
A tor holds up Carnival as an 

instrument to measure Trini- 

dad’s frustration. If the man is 
right, from the zest we put into it, 
‘Trinidadians must be among the 
most frustrated peoples on earth. 
And if anything, masqueraders this 
/year are planning to go even beyond 
, the mere fantastic. He is a lucky 
man who is in Trindad for Febru- 
ary 9 and 10.... For those who like 
to put their money on the bob-tail 
'  nags, Shirvan Park, in Scarborough, 
_ Tobago, is the best bet. It’s just 25 


| “minutes from Trinidad by British 


West Indian Airways. No milling 
crowds here, no oppressive air of 
commercial enterprise. Like every- 
thing associated with Tobago, it is 
quiet, intimate and informal... . 
The Grenada Government is sold 
on developing 150 acres next 
door to famous Grand Anse 
beach. The idea is to have two mo- 
tels, mumerous bungalows, an 
aquatic club, a recreation and a 
shopping center... . Blue Peter, 
the motor schooner operated by 
the Netherlands Antilles Govern- 
ment, is on a new sailing sched- 
ule. The former two-day voyages 
have been changed to a one-day trip 
from St. Maarten to Saba, with re- 


~ turn to St. Maarten. Leaving that 


island on Sundays at 8:00 a.m., the 
Blue Peter reaches Saba at noon, 
leaving at 4:30 p.m., arriving at St. 
Maarten five hours later... . Trini- 
dad’s Tourist Board has accepted 
recommendations asking that the 
Shop Hours Ordinance _ be 
_ changed so that stores can open 
between 9:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. 
on Sundays, and up to 5:00 p.m. 
on Saturdays when cruise ships 
are in port. Other recommenda- 
tions: hiring of tourist guides; out- 
Jawing of the troublesome peddlers 
__ of junk curios and trinkets in down- 

town Port-of-Spain. . . . Bird watch- 
ers visiting these parts can have a 
field day in Bonaire, as famous for 
its feathered life as another Dutch 
_ island, Curacao, is for its bargains. 
__... Visitors to Trinidad by air are 
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now getting away from the traffic 
bottleneck that used to pile up on 
the Eastern Main Road just out- 
side Port-of-Spain. The recently 
opened three-mile, $3,500,000 Beet- 
ham Highway is taking care of that. 
It joins Churchill-Roosevelt High- 
way to downtown Port-of-Spain. ... 
Jamaica continues to lead the other 
West Indian islands tourist-wise. 
They have the best hotel facilities, 
from simple retreats to some of the 
poshest hangouts this side of the 
Riviera. Pan American runs a daily 
service linking the island’s inter- 
national airports at Kingston and 
Montego Bay to the other Carib- 
bean isles. Montego Bay has a 
thrice-weekly service to and from 
New York. All this, plus big names 
like John Foster Dulles, Noel Cow- 
ard, etc., and the resident inter- 
national set, keep pulling them in. 


dateline... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


HE FOURTH district of Vienna, 
(Toonce a most fashionable place 

to live, still has a few old 
charming palaces such as the Palais 
Schénburg in the Rainergasse. A 
little hidden shop, which makes 
lovely little gold brooches and ear- 
clips from real leaves in the base- 
ment, gives the visitor a chance to 
get into the building. The old 
countess Sch6nburg runs a kind of 
pension for foreign students in the 
once magnificent rooms of the 
palais. The gardens are neglected 
but the old trees and the splendid 
architecture make Palais Schonburg 
a place to see and remember... . 
British-owned Eagle Airways now 
flies a straight route from Lon- 
don to the winter-sport center of 
Innsbruck in the Tyrol... . Gothic 
art will be the theme of the grand 
exhibition starting May | in the 


medieval town of Krems on the 
Danube. Countless art treasures 
from the great Austrian monasteries 
will be shown and the art lover will 
no doubt also be satisfied with the 
magnificent setting for the exhibi- 
tion. ... And when in Krems, the 
most suitable place to eat in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the exhibition 
is the Hotel Post, whose owner not 
only has a superb collection of pic- 
tures and sculptures but has lavish- 
ly decorated the rooms with fine 
pieces of art... . Arriving tired 
and hungry at the Siidbahnhof in 
Vienna, you'll find the cure for 
both is the restaurant in the sta- 
tion and the modern Hotel Prinz 
Eugen opposite. . . . The many 
beauty shops in Vienna’s Karntner- 
strasse not only offer powders and 
perfumes but also lovely souvenirs 
such as petit point bracelets and 
earclips to take home as gifts. . . . 
When shopping for skiing equip- 
ment, try fashionable Resi Ham- 
merer on the Karntnerstrasse or 
Petersen on the lower Mariahilfer- 
strasse or Dusika on the Fasangasse. 
. .- Hidden away behind bottles, 
baskets of gingerbread and all 
sorts of culinary tidbits, the shop 
window of Mechart’s in the Ja- 
somirgottstasse, opposite the 
main entrance of St. Stephens 
Cathedral, hides unique treasures 
which only the very alert notice. 
You will find waxen figurines made 
from medieval moulds, the colors 
and forms of expression exactly as 
they were hundreds of years ago. 
They make unique and original 
decorations to hang on the wall. 
Originally, designed for ginger- 
bread, these lovely wooden moulds 
coming from Aussee in the center 
of the Salzkammergut, are a rare 
treat for the art lover. Prices range 
from $2.00 to $6.00 apiece. . . . Lon- 
don publishers, Michael Josef, have 
just issued an interesting book 
called The Ski-runs of Austria. 
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Colony's anniversary year calendar calls for 
three special regattas in addition to others 
that are annually held in Bermudan waters. 


with pink sandy beaches, and wed- 
ded to gentle, clear-blue waters of 
the Atlantic. Heavy swells of the 
Sea, however, drove the ship onto a 
reef barrier. The Sea Venture 
wedged her way to a final resting 
place between two rocks just east of 
what is now St. George Island, 
named in honor of the Patron Saint 
of England. 

All 150 persons aboard the bat- 
tered vessel made shore safely in 
‘small boats, salvaging most of the 
‘ship’s supplies destined for Vir- 
_ ginia. That was on July 28, 1609— 
the day the little island chain was 
claimed for England. 


The Sea Venture party estab- 
lished a temporary camp on the 
Island of St. George and set to work 
building two small cedar boats, 
Patience and Deliverance. They set 
sail for Jamestown on May 10 of the 
following year, and reached the 
Virginia colony two weeks later 
with the food and supplies that kept 
the settlement intact. 

With the reports of the Sea Ven- 
ture saga reaching London, the Vir- 
ginia Company there decided to col- 
onize the Bermudas. And so on July 
11, 1612, Richard Moore, the first 
Governor, arrived with 60 settlers 
aboard the Plough to establish a 


BERMUDA 


permanent colony in the mid-At- 
lantic islands of Bermuda. 

Honoring this historic time, the 
year of 1959 will be festive-full in 
the Bermudas, and it’s only fitting 
that a major share of the events will 
center in St. George, site of the 
original settlement. 

The long passage of time has 
changed few things in St. George, 
reputed to be the oldest English- 
speaking community in the Western 
Hemisphere. The maze of narrow 
lanes bear such charming names as 
Shinbone Alley and Featherbed 
Lane. And tiny white-roofed houses 
with their high-walled gardens look 
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Castle Harbour Hotel's pool draws winter gues 


Bermuda's beauty very possibly inspired Shakespeare's Tempest, to be honored on isle June 29-July 8. 


ae 


ts. 


back on centuries. Even if you 
didn’t know it, your eyes would cer- 
tainly tell you that this was indeed 
the treasury of Bermuda’s antiqui- 
ty 

Special sightseeing tours of the 
town will be run throughout the 
year. And the ancient instruments 
of punishment—stocks and_ pillory 
—displayed in the town’s square will 
be used as settings for a series of his- 
torical playlets during 1959. 

New Year’s Day quite naturally 
signals the start of the year-long 
festivities, with His Excellency the 
Governor, Lt. Gen. Sir John Wood- 


Ocean Monarch, above, w 


all, reviewing a ceremonial parade 
in the capital city of Hamilton. 
Other highlights of the day: open- 
ing of the restored W. B. Perot Post 
Office in Hamilton, issuance of a 
special postal stamp and public sale 
of a specially minted commemora- 
tive Crown coin. 

January 19 is Confederate Day on 
which the Confederate Museum in 
St. George will be formally opened. 
The structure was built in 1700 by 
Governor Samuel Day, and during 
the American Civil War it was oc- 
cupied by an agent of the Confeder- 
ate States. 
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vit : sister ship, cruises from New*York to Hamilton Harbour. 


Bermuda’s social calendar has 
numerous dates during January and 
February. The Bermuda Junior 
_ Service League will present a 350th 

Anniversary Ball on January, 21. 
_ And every Friday evening during 
_ this two-month period, one of the 
_ colony’s leading hotels will stage a 
- special costume dance party. 

_ On the sporting scene, the Ber- 
muda Ladies’ Invitation Golf Tour- 
, nament will be played at Riddell’s 
_ Bay Golf & Country Club, January 
_ 20-23. The Duke of Edinburgh Cup 


yachts opens late the same month. 
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_ Series for International One Design 


And golfers will be competing in 
the Bermuda Mixed Foursomes 
Championship at the Mid Ocean 
Club beginning February 13. 
Bermuda’s famed College Weeks 
period, an annual springtime col- 
legiate invasion, opens March 15. 
And the traditional athletic feature 
of the month-long funfest, Rugby 
Week, gets under way March 29. 
The 350th Anniversary Bermuda 
Amateur Golf Championship opens 
at the Mid Ocean Club on March 
31. And Jack Kramer’s Professional 
Tennis troupe pays a three-day visit 
to the colony April 4-6. The Royal 


St. Peter’s Church in Hamilton will welcome anniversary visitors. 


Bermuda's waters have yielded many record fish. 


Bermuda Yacht Club’s Internation- 
al Race Week opens April 20, and 
the following week the famed Ber- 
muda Floral Pageant, featuring 
more than 50 floats, will be staged 
on April 23, St. George’s Day. 

A royal visit is planned beginning 
April 29, with His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburg scheduled to 
make a two-day stopover in the col- 
ony on his way back to England 
after a world tour. 

The Governor of Virginia is due 
to arrive in Bermuda May 9, and 
scheduled to appear the same day 
is the Susan Constant, replica of the 
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famed sailing vessel, from her Vir- 
ginia berth. 

Bermuda’s Summer Pageant peri- 
od opens in June with a scheduled 
visit by the Maid of Cotton from 
Memphis, Tennessee, on the third 
of the month. It will be the first stop 
of a projected world tour, and her 
stay will be highlighted by a glam- 
orous fashion show. 

The 350th Anniversary Theatre 
will present’ an appreciation of 
Shakespeare’s Tempest, believed by 
many to have been inspired by the 
_ Sea Venture epic, June 29 through 
July 8. And the opening perform- 
ance of a week-long Sea Venture 
_ Pageant theatrical play will be held 
July 28 on the actual site of the first 
settlers’ landing 350 years ago. 

Tentative plans call for the fa- 
mous Australian Old Citizens 


18. 


Cricket Touring Team to visit Ber- 
muda for a week of matches begin- 
ning August 11. And the 350th An- 
niversary Luders 16 Champion- 
ships, sailed under the auspices of 
the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, 
will be held August 18-22. 


An opening highlight in Bermu- 


da’s Fall Festival period is the 
Princess Hotel Anniversary Tennis 
Tournament from September 10 to 
17. Also scheduled at this time is the 
International Game Fishing Tour- 
nament between the Bahamas and 
Bermuda. 

One of the most colorful cere- 
monies of the entire Anniversary 
year will take place with the con- 
vening of the Colonial Parliament 
on October 21. His Excellency the 
Governor will call lawmakers into 


_ session after he has conducted an 


Bormudd: vemee lilies caine Colony's s fel 
from early March to May, are 
shipped to U.S., Canada, England. 


official inspection of honor guards- 
men drawn up before the Colonial; 
Secretariat in the capital city of 
Hamilton. 

The 350th Anniversary Invita- 
tion Tennis Weeks swing into ac 
“tion en November 2. Opening three! 
days later is the Bermuda Cham- 
pionship Dog Show, featuring prize- 
winning canines from the U. S.,, 
Canada, Britain and Bermuda. | 

Heading the sports activity for’ 
the month of December will be the 
International Goodwill Golf Tour-. 
nament December 2-5. The pro- 
amateur links classic, a 54-hole af- ; 
fair, draws teams from the U. S.,; 
Canada, Britain and Bermuda. . 

Yes, Bermuda will have many. 
things to see and do as she observes | 
her 350th anniversary. And while | 
paying solemn tribute to their. 
proud heritage, Bermudians will | 
happily celebrate.the good times | 
they have enjoyed since making 
tourism their major industry a cen- 
tury ago. 

There are many reasons for Ber- | 
muda’s success as a resort area. One | 
is its convenient location to the 
U. S., permitting the visitor to fly to 
the colony from either New York, 
Boston or Washington, D. C., in less 
than three hours. And less harried’ 
travelers may board any of the fre-_ 
quent sailings of the Queen of Bey- 
muda or Ocean Monarch from New 
York City, schedules usually calling 
for a 3:00 p.m. Saturday departure 
with arrival in Hamilton at 9:00 
a.m. Monday. 

Another favorable factor attract- 
ing visitors is Bermuda’s pleasant, 
year-round climate:  spring-like 
from October through March, and 
with warm summer days made re- 
freshing by prevailing cool Gulf 
Stream breezes. 

But perhaps the biggest selling 
point of Bermuda as a resort is her 
relaxed way of life and Old World 
atmosphere. Still unchanged with 
the passing of centuries are her 
natural beauties—lovely green is- 
lands ringed by blue ocean waters 
and pink sandy beaches, and a quiet 
charm that only three and a halt 
centuries:can ereate: @ 7 -i7 saan 
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| FEBRUARY 13, 14 Bermuda Mixed Foursome Golf Championship at Mid-Ocean Club for Sir George Somers Rage 

4 FEBRUARY 14. Anniversary Year Valentine Ball. 

| FEBRUARY 19 State Service in Cathedral to commemorate 21st of February, 1609, day on which settlers eicnded. Divine 

ils Service in London. His Excellency the Governor will attend. 

FEBRUARY 24 Bermuda homes and gardens open to visitors. 

_| MARCH 2 Community Theatre opens week’s presentation of Sweeny Todd. 

‘| MARCH 5 Opening of Coral Beach Tennis Tournament for 350th Anniversary Trophy. 

“| MARCH 15 Opening of College Week which runs until April 11th . . . 350th Anniversary Spring Carnival. 

"4 MARCH 19 18-hole stroke competition for men and ladies at the Belmont Manor Golf Club. Virginia Trophy and Tom 

hee Moore Trophy will be presented. 

¢| MARCH 27 Good Friday. Divine Services will be held in all Churches throughout the island. 

| MARCH 29 Easter Sunday. Special Sunrise Services. Bermuda Easter Lilies featured in decorations. 

MARCH 29 Official Opening of 350th Anniversary Rugby Week with games between visiting teams from Canada, U.S., 

rh R.N. Ships and Bermuda teams. 

of) APRIL 4 Jack Kramer’s Professional Tennis four visits Bermuda. 

APRIL 16 Bermuda’s 350th Anniversary Agricultural Exhibition at Botanical Gardens. 

|; APRIL 20 Opening of Annual Race Week, Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. 

| APRIL 22 Peppercorn Ceremony at St. George in connection with renting of State House from Bermuda Government. 

| APRIL 23 St. George’s Day. 350th Anniversary Floral Pageant. 

| APRIL 28, 29 His Royal’ Highness the Duke of Edinburgh visits Bermuda for two days. 

MAY 3 Opening of International 5.5 meter class yachting series for Prince of Wales Cup. 

MAY 7 Sandy’s Parish 350th Anniversary Flower Show and Floral Hat Design Contest. 

MAY 10 Deliverance Day. Anniversary of day in 1610 on which Deliverance and Patience sailed from Bermuda to Virginia. 

_MAY 11 Bermuda Musical and Dramatic Society concert of 17th Century Music. 

| MAY 16 Armed Forces Day. U.S. Bases open to Bermudians and visitors. 

i MAY 18 That Somerset Lot presents annual production, The Show. 

_MAY 24 Empire Youth Sunday. Special services held in Churches throughout island. 

MAY 25 Empire Day. Public holiday commemorating Queen Victoria’s Birthday. Also start of season for Bermuda Fitted 

; Dinghies. 

JUNE 3 Visit to Bermuda of Maid of Cotton on first stop of her world tour. Fashion shows and Cotton Ball will take place 

during this week. 

_ JUNE 6 Anniversary of First Assizes Court held in State House, St. George. 

‘| JUNE 13 Birthday of Her Majesty the Queen. His Excellency the Governor will take Salute at Ceremonial Parade at 

ace Bernard Park. 

JUNE 22-27 Bermuda Schools Week. Nightly displays under searchlights. 

_ JUNE 29 Opening night of This Island’s Mine, adaptation of Shakespeare’s Tempest, presented by Anniversary Theatre. 

Open-air production. ae 

“JULY 13 Anniversary Aqua Show at the Bermudiana waterfront. 

| JULY 23, 24 The Cup Match. Public holiday. Annual two-day cricket match between Somerset and St. George, at St. George. 

JULY 28 Somers Day. Public holiday marking anniversary of landing of Admiral Sir George Somers, settlers and crew of 

Pee Sea Venture. 

‘| | JULY 28 Opening performance of My Heart Stays Here, open-air production of music and pageantry by Anniversary 

Theatre at Gates His Bay. 

_ AUGUST 1 Anniversary of First Colonial Parliament in St. Peter’s Church, St. George (1620). His Excellency the Governor 

and Members of Parliament will be present at service in St. Peter’s Church, to be followed by ceremony in 
» State House. 

AUGUST 14 Anniversary of Gunpowder Incident (1775). Short play will be presented by Anniversary Theatre. 

SEPTEMBER 10 Opening of International Game Fishing Tournament between Bahamas and Bermuda. 

SEPTEMBER 17 Jubilee Cup Regatta for Fitted Dinghies. 

OCTOBER 5 350th Anniversary Invitation Championship for International One Designs. 

OCTOBER §8 Start of Association Football Season with matches played throughout island. 

OCTOBER 12 International One Design races between Bermuda and Norway, raced in Great Sound. 

NOVEMBER 2 Opening of 350th Anniversary Invitation Tennis Championship. 

_ NOVEMBER 5 Opening of week’s Championship Dog Show under U.S. and Canadian Kennel Club rules, at Botanical 

Gardens. 
NOVEMBER 1] Remembrance Dag public holiday. Ceremony at Cenotaph. Also start of Horse Racing Season at Shelley 
Bay Race Track. 

| De MneR 24. Onan performance of Pilgrims’ Progress presented in Cathedral. 

-DECEMBER 1 Anniversary Winter Game Fishing Tournament opens. 

eC EMBER 2 Opening of 350th Anniversary International Goodwill Golf Tournament, to be played at Belmont, Mid-Ocean 

Club and Riddell’s Bay. 

/ DECEMBER 25 Christmas Day. 

DECEMBER 26 Boxing Day. National holiday. Gombey dancers make one of their rare appearances in streets. All-day 

ie meeting of horse racing at Shelley Bay. 


Di 
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F YOU THINK museums are dull, | 
you probably haven’t been go- | 
ing to the right ones. Unless 

you're completely uninterested in 
life and,its many wonderful aspects, © 
museums can provide some of your 
most remarkable vacation sightsee- 
ing. The “right ones,” of course, are 
not merely depositories for inani- | 
mate objects of the past. Such places | 
may have items of interest, but—_ 
let’s face it—they can get boring. | 
Rather, a “good” museum—the type | 
that will keep you fascinated for 
hours or even days—makes the past 


BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


Mystic Seaport, Conn., where figurehead may be seen, also has whaling ships, other historic 
items, while transparent satellite is part of exhibit in Corning Glass Center at Corning, N.Y. 
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‘live and interprets it so that you 
feel it’s a part of your life (as, in 
) fact, it is) , and gives greater mean- 
ing and understanding to the world 
about us. 

In such places you can watch ani- 
‘mals actually living underground, 
push buttons that start chemical ex- 
periments right before your eyes, go 
through a real coal mine, hiss the 
‘villain in an old-time movie, get a 
radioactive dime, hear your voice 
as others do, live like persons in the 
Eighteenth Century, “go to sea’”’ on 
whaling ships—and still you’ll have 
‘only tapped the surface of stimu- 
lating things to do and see. 
Fortunately, these dynamic show- 
places are located all around the 


'U. S. Some, quite naturally, are 


some are so subtly contrived that 
they hardly seem like museums at 
all. The following possibilities are 
‘only a few of the many ones that— 
| in some way or other—can add a de- 


| 
| lightful sparkle to your vacation. 


Northeastern States 


For recapturing the exciting days 
) of clipper ships and whaling vessels, 
there’s no place better than Mystic 
Seaport in Mystic, Conn., where 
a reconstructed nineteenth-centuty 


ample of the new approach to mu- 
}seums. Famous ships such as the 
| Joseph Conrad and Charles W. 
Morgan are berthed at docks for 
| your inspection, and—seeing them 
you appreciate even more the com- 
forts of modern ocean liners. A 
ropewalk, tiny chapel, meeting 
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more outstanding than others and~ 


waterfront village affords a vivid ex- 


Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum in Tucson has live animals in normal, but glass-lined, habitat. 


heuse, sailmakers’ shop and other 
structures reek with the atmosphere 
of bygone sailing days. Exhibits of 
ship models, figureheads, old log- 
books, prints, scrimshaws and other 
relics are in just the right amount 
to provide a well-rounded picture 
without being monotonous. In fact, 
they accentuate the mood. 

In Wilmington, Del., the Eleuthe- 
rian Mills-Hagley Foundation gives 
insight into another facet of the 
Nineteenth Century: powder-mak- 
ing operations by the du Pont 
family. You may board an open-air 
jitney (no charge) and tour the 
grounds, seeing the story of early 
Brandywine Valley industry in 
former powder mills, tannery, pow- 
er wheels and three-dimensional 
dioramas. And while you're in 
town, go over to the Henry Francis 
du Pont Winterthur Museum to 
look at some of its. 100 rooms fur- 
nished in period style from 1640- 
1840. 


The Ironworks in Saugus, Mass., 
is another re-creation of early indus- 
try, with an old-time blast furnace, 
forge and rolling and slitting mill in 
a setting that captures the feel of 
Colonial times. And before leaving 
New England, don’t fail to visit 
Old Sturbridge Village in Stur- 
bridge, Mass., and the Shelburne 
Museum, amile south of Shelburne, 
Vt. Both are regular villages com- 
posed of early homes, taverns, 
churches, schoolhouses, shops and 
additional structures moved from 
other sites. And Sturbridge height- 
ens the impression of olden days by 
having craftsmen working at their 
trades. 

Kids—big and little—who get en- 
thused over railroad lore should 
mark down the Baltimore and Ohio 
Transportation Museum in Balti- 
more. It’s housed in the nation’s 
first railroad station. Not only are 
all phases of railroading covered, 
but there are originals and replicas 
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King's Arms Tavern at Colonial Williamsburg, 
Va., permits visitors in restored town 
to dine as did Revolutionary notables. 


of historic locomotives, and realistic 
dioramas with model trains run- 
ning through them. 

Almost next door—in Washing- 
tons» D.C.—is) ‘a’ carload...of ‘note: 
worthy museums, but for the whole 
range of American traditions and 
achievements, the salient ones are 
those of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The range of things to see in- 
cludes extinct monsters, Indian 
groups, furniture, gems, silver, in- 
ventions, stamps, coins, locomo- 
tives, original gowns worn by Presi- 
dents’ wives, famed airplanes such 
as the Spirit of St. Louis, and bird 
and animal habitat groups. You can 
hardly fail to find a sense of Ameri- 
ca’s greatness in these showplaces. 

New York State, with its rolling 
hills, glens, lakes and fine recrea- 
tion, practically falls all over itself 
in offering scintillating museums. 
Of the many that beckon, I'd list 
four as musts. In the literary Glim- 
merglass region of Cooperstown, 
you'll find the Farmers’ Museum 
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and National Baseball Museum 
which can be visited on a combina- 
tion ticket. The former demon- 
strates early spinning, weaving and 
other crafts, lets you wander 


through a Village Crossroads com- 


munity of homes and shops, and dis- 
plays the famous hoax known as the 
Cardiff Giant. The latter is full of 
nostalgia of great deeds and great 
stars in the world of baseball. No 
ball fan can conscientiously bypass 
this one. 

Like music? Then head for the 
Musical Museum at Deansboro, 
N. Y., where—believe it or not—you 
can actually play antique instru- 
ments such as pianos, harmoniums, 


circus pipe organs, Swiss barrel or-- 


gans and nickelodeons. 

In the Finger Lakes area, the 
Corning Glass Center [See ‘TRAVEL, 
Sept., 1958] has the distinction of 
being one of the nation’s choicest 
specialized showplaces. Glass ex- 
hibits from all over the world— 
ancient Egyptian vases to the ‘first 


Apptoximately 100 period-decorated rooms 
at du Pont Winterthur Museum, Wilmington, 
Del., show American furniture, interiors. 


= 
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200-inch lens cast for the Palomar 


Mountain Observatory telescope—_ 
vividly show the development of 
this art through the centuries. But 
the real treat comes when you push 
buttons to hammer nails with glass — 
and start scientific experiments, — 
look through several feet of optical — 
glass, watch the amazing antics of 
master glassblowers shaping the ex- 
quisite Steuben ware, and experi- 
ence scores of other treats in this 
circus-like world of glass. 

Most tourists carry a camera with 
them on vacations, and so that 
brings us to the fourth must: the 
George Eastman House in Roches- 
ter where the whole wonderful 
world of photography comes alive. 
There are the complicated appara- 
tus used by early photographers, 
the first crude attempts at motion 
pictures, X-ray photos, modern 
equipment—in short, the works, 
from the time man first started cap- 
turing images on paper. Lots of 
push-buttons, working models and 
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Cotswold cottage at Greenfield Village, 
Mich., is one of 100 structures showing 
development of American home. 


dioramas spice your sightseeing. 

Speaking of push-buttons, both, 
the Benjamin Franklin Memorial 
and Franklin Institute in Philadel- 
phia, and the Museum of Science 
and Industry in Chicago are loaded 
with such displays. While both 
showplaces are completely absorb- 
ing, I'd give a nod to Chicago since 
the myriad attractions—you can 
spend a week profitably in the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry and 
still make new discoveries—include 
a chance to go through a full-sized 
operating coal mine, and a German 
submarine, see a micro-world, and 
watch a silent “flicker’’ in ~the 
Nickelodeon movie house off a gas- 
lit street of the Gay Nineties. 

One of the most overwhelming 
displays of Americana—you have to 
witness it to believe it—is housed in 
a replica of Independence Hall in 
Dearborn, Mich. It’s the “Henry 
Ford Museum where the stories of 
transportation, crafts, industrial 
machinery, steam and electric pow- 
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er, communications, illumination 
and agriculture are unfolded. Its 
Street of Early American Shops with 
22 pre-industrial craft shops is in- 
viting, but the most staggering dis- 
plays are those dealing with ma- 
chines—from giant turbines to reap- 
ers. There are entire trains, fire en- 
gines, cars and a host of additional 
mechanical devices—not by the 
dozen but by the hundred. You 
can’t hope to see them all fully in a 
day. 

A closely related part of the mu- 
seum is adjacent Greenfield Village, 
a winsome “town” with some 100 
famous structures from all over 
America. Here, around a large vil- 
lage green and down adjoining 
streets, stand a courthouse where 
Lincoln practiced law, the birth- 
places of Ford and other notables, 
Edison’s laboratory, the Wright 
brothers’ cycle shop, inns, churches 
and many other buildings. And you 
can even take a boat ride on the 
paddlewheel steamer, Suwanee. 


Baltimore & Ohio Museum in Baltimore, 
Md.., is housed in first U.S. railroad 


station, has replicas, models. 


Southern States 

By all odds, America’s greatest 
“museum” is the restored eight- 
eenth-century capital of Walliams- 
burg, Va. For here, during the 
course of your visit, you actually 
slip back in time and become im- 
mersed in the days of Colonial Vir- 
ginia. Costumed hostesses, memo- 
rable buildings such as the Capitol 
and Governor’s Palace, candlelight 
in rustic Chowning’s Tavern, crafts- 
men making boots, bread, silver- 
ware and other products by old 
methods, the formal gardens of ex- 
quisite beauty, prisoners (they’re 
really tourists posing for photo- 
graphs) ensconced in uncomfort- 
able stocks and pillories, evening 
concerts of chamber music, rides 
in an open phaeton down the 
shaded  streets—this, and much 
more, is the Williamsburg you'll 
never forget. And don’t let anyone 
mislead you: the town abounds in 
eighteenth-century charm even if 
there are hundreds of other tourists 
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like yourself roaming around. 

Across the state line in North 
Carolina, the Biltmore Industries 
in Asheville is another spot for 
learning how an Old World craft— 
the fabrication of wool by hand— 
operates. Then, more in the heart 
of the Smoky Mountains, you can 
head for Cherokee where the Ocon- 
akuftee Indian Village and the Mu- 
seum of the Cherokees concentrate 
on the life of the region’s first in- 
habitants. The Village, with In- 
dians in authentic tribal dress prac- 
ticing ancient crafts, can—if you’re 
in the right mood—make you feel 
like a blood brother to the Red- 
“skins. 

How about that radioactive 
dime? Just cross the National Park 
and gc west to Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
where you'll find the American Mu- 
seum of Atomic Energy. It’s the first 
permanent place devoted entirely 
to telling the story of the atom, and 
includes movies of atomic bomb 
tests and a model of a uranium ore 
pitchblende mine. You get that 
Geiger-recording dime by supplying 
one and getting it back hot. Don’t 
worry, though, the radiation count 
is well below the danger point. 

It’s been said that everybody likes 
a circus. So, why not stop off in Sara- 
sota, Fla., at the Circus Hall of 
Fame? You'll not only see memo- 
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rabilia and equipment but also en- 
tertainment and puppet shows in a 
big-top mood. And while you're in 
town, take a look at the Ringling 
Museum with its world-wide art 
collections and other displays. 

On the opposite side of the Flori- 
da peninsula stands the Lightner 
Museum of Hobbies in St. Augus- 
tine. It’s not so much the fact you'll 
probably find something pertain- 
ing to your hobby, but that this is 
unquestionably one of the most 
amazing displays of odds and ends 
ever collected under one roof. 


Western States 


Without question, I'd say that the 
most completely different and out- 
standing museum in the west is ac- 
tually a slice of life known as the 
Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum in 
Tucson, Ariz. Designed to tell the 
complete story of the desert region 
of southern. Arizona and northern 
Mexico, it’s the only one of its kind 
in the world. Treats include watch- 
ing animals, reptiles and insects go- 
ing about their daily life in a tunnel 
fourteen feet underground; seeing 
roots searching for water while 
viewing the above-surface plant 
through a periscope; handling min- 
eral rock specimens; watching the 
full range of live desert creatures 
from tiny scorpions and kangaroo 
rats to sluggish Gila Monsters and 


old style, that is—comes at Ana- 


bobcats; seeing a Papago Indian 
home; wandering along nature 
trails through strange flora; learn- 
ing the story of water in desert sec- 
tions; regarding arid-country fish, 
queer-looking birds and a prairi€- 
dog village. ; 

Another slice of western life— 


darko, Okla., site of the Indian City. 
This recreation of a Plains Indians 
community is composed of teepees, |f 
earth lodges, grass houses and mud = 
huts, and is inhabited by Comanche, © 
Caddo, Kiowa, Wichita and Apache 
Indians who demonstrate Indian 
life of pioneer days and stage tribal © 
dances on Sundays. 

For an idea of gold rush days, 
mark down Columbia Historical W 
State Park'in California. Amuseum ¥ 
contains pioneer displays, but the 
choice attraction is the well-pre- 
served town itself with Wells Fargo 
Express office, bank, school, church ¥ 
and other structures replete with 
the lore of the ‘49ers. 

Denver's Museum of Natural His- 
tory has some very realistic animal 
and bird displays in natural habi- 4 
tats, Santa Fe’s Palace of the Gov- 
ernor has lots of Spanish pioneer 
mood, Sacramento’s Sutter’s Fort is 
an eye-catching replica of a frontier 
bastion, and the Mayo Foundation 
Museum of Hygiene and Medicine 
shows you how the human body 
works by means of life-size anatomi- 
cal models. t 

Women, of course, have always 
claimed they can see through men— 
and can literally prove it to their 
doubting benedicts simply by tak- 
ing them to the Health Museum in 
Dallas, Texas, where a transpar- 
ent man explains bodily functions 
in his electronic voice. But the hub- 
bies can turn the tables by back- 
tracking to the Cleveland Health 
Museum with its “Talking, ‘Trans- 
parent Woman,” probably the only 
one most men can see through. 

All of which goes to prove that 
museums have something for every- 
one. 


Just ten miles north of Boston is Saugus Iron- 
works Restoration, rebuilt by steel industry. 
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DDING INGENUITY to snow, the 
Swiss are creating new kinds 
of cold weather fun this win- 

| ter with innovations that include 
| helicopters, sliding dance bands, 
| and an egg-shaped contraption 
| called a rhino. And that’s only half 
| the story. Hotel proprietors discov- 

1 ered recently that not everybody 

| likes to whiz down a six-mile slope— 


‘Hewn from glacial ice, rink at Jungfraujoch offers skaters protection from wintry winds. 


or even a six-foot one—on skis. As 
a result of this revelation, in several 
top Alpine resorts indolent vaca- 


-tioners who think twice before they 


move a muscle can have just as good 
a time as those who are never really 
happy unless they ache all over from 
exercise. 

Even the muscular crowd won't 
have to work very hard to discover 


INDOLENTS 
ON 


Sitdown skiing is on hand at St. Moritz with 
introduction of new contraption, the Rhino. 


BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


new excitements in the months 
ahead. In Gstaad, for example, a 
sixteenth-century village in the 
Bernese Oberland popular with the 
international smart set, you can 
now board a helicopter which flies 
you comfortably to the peak of your 
choice and a glistening new world 
of uncrowded slopes steep enough 
to challenge the most expert skier. 
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The service, tried out with clamor- 
ous success, is a regular feature of 
this resort, with flying jaunts that 
leave from the Wasserngrat Termi- 
nus of the aerial cableway to almost 
any high snow field the customers 
want to visit. Vacationers whirled 
outside the network of marked ski 
trails must be accompanied by pro- 
fessional mountain guides as a pre- 
caution against accidents, but that’s 
the only restriction. 

There’s a new ski lift this winter 
as well, the sixteenth that the village 
possesses. Located on the famous 
Eggli slopes, it opens up still more 
high-lying trails to the already ex- 
tensive network above the village. 

For athletes who prefer skates to 
skis, there are four big ice rinks to 
keep them occupied. All this makes 
for one of the best sports installa- 
tions in Switzerland, a country re- 
nowned for its mechanical facilities 
as well as for its slopes, patrolled 
with Swiss efficiency to guard 
against accidents. 

Crowds are coming to Gstaad to 
try out these new excitements, but 
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Curling originally was brought to St. Moritz by Scots visitors. 
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Some resorts have dog sleighs for non-skiers. 


in this and other resorts as many 
and sometimes more are arriving 
for a different reason—the booming 
diversity of other entertainment 
aimed at beachcomber types who, 
for variety’s sake, want to forsake 
that palm-fringed sand and transfer 
their lazy skills to a brisker climate. 
In a place like Gstaad or Davos or 
St. Moritz it is easy to go pleasantly 
and fashionably to seed—even easier 
than in most hot-weather spots 
where, if you want to comb a beach, 
you have to get to it somehow before 
you collapse from over-exertion. 
Here you can take entertainment 
combing a cocktail bar without 
even leaving your hotel. Many peo- 
ple do. Non-skiing is becoming even 
chic-er than skiing, and lots of in- 
dolent and worldly types, out of fear 
of injuring their hands to the point 


where they can’t pick up a glass, are " 


turning their backs on winter sports 
altogether. 

This season apres-ski activities, as 
these no-exercise diversions have 
been christened, are blossoming as 
never before. Among its swanker 


Sleigh races for spectators, 


added attractions Gstaad will soon 
number the Aga Khan, who is build- t 
ing a chalet nearby, but even when | 
he is at Harvard or off in the East 
being weighed for his weight in dia- 
monds there will still be plenty of 
sights to keep idle eyes occupied. 
One of the most charming is the vil- 
lage itself, an assortment of Hansel 
and Gretel houses scattered about 
on the gentle slope of the valley 
floor, with the white peaks rising 
abruptly behind them. 

Another entertainment, highly | 
recommended here, consists of fon- | 
due parties, Fondue is a heady dish | 
made of wine and melted cheese, — 
and it is one of man’s most subtle 
inventions for providing stimula- 
tion and nourishment in approxi- 
mately equal parts. In fact, there is 
a story, never verified, about a local 
man who insisted on having “just 
one more fondue for the road,” and 
then, having downed it, stomped 
outside, unharnessed his horse, and 
pulled his sleigh home himself. He 
is, of course, the exception, and 
most people here are content to let 
the horses pull them through the 
gleaming countryside. It’s another | 
of the idle man’s favorite recrea- 
tions. 

Over in Davos, a glamorous re- 
sort that has pushed apres-ski diver- 
sions about as far as human inge- 
nuity will take them, they have 
sleigh rides, too, but theirs are with 
a difference. An orchestra goes in 
the first sleigh, playing omp-pa-pa 


« 
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slow rides for relaxing are slated. 


rhythms as you glide along. Other 
sleighs follow Pied Piper fashion. 
When they reach the Sertig Valley, 
the orchestra descends at a tiny vil- 


lage tucked away in the snow and 
the customers dance in the bracing 


air and fill up on—what else?—fon- 
due. It’s not expensive. Cost of the 
ride comes to about $2.50. 
Although eating is a favorite 
apres-ski activity in all these vaca- 
tion centers, in Davos there are so 
many international specialties, 
ranging from snails to caviar, that 
many persistent non-athletes comme 


here just to be well fed. In addition 


to its many restaurants and cocktail 
bars, which range from swank to 
picturesque, there are several baker- 
ies and tea rooms where food pro- 


_ vides stiff competition for exercise. 


One of these, Schneider’s Confiserie, 
is so well known to international 
gourmets that it does a brisk mail 


order business to any country in the 


world—and no wonder. The place 
turns out 160 different kinds of choc- 
olate candy, more than 80 varieties 
of French pastry, and a bewildering 
range of ice cream, all home-made. 
At tea time it’s packed with seden- 


tary types who wouldn't dream of 
leaving a petit four just to slide 
_around in the snow. 


Concerts, art exhibits, 


plays, 


movies in English and fashion 


shows provide other attractions for 
the sitters. Every now and then un- 
derfed models come down from 
Paris and, after they have braved 
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Helicopters, light planes lift skiers to untapped areas. 


the snow-covered sidewalk that sepa- 
rates their taxis from their hotels, 
they put on their latest creations 
and slink about, haughty and tri- 
umphant, while half the female 
population goes crazy trying to de- 
cide whether to raise or lower their 
hemlines. Often the strain of this 
shoots them into the nearest cock- 
tail bar, or back to Schneideyr’s, for 
calm reflection. 

The village has its own famous 
tailor, Kaltenbrunner, celebrated 
even beyond Switzerland for his 
skin-tight ski pants, and a visit to 
his shop is one more reason the 
apres-ski crowd comes here. Having 
turned out more than ten thousand 
ski pants, he too has sensed the new 
no-exercise trend in winter sports 
and now he is working his way 
toward that number of skin-tight 
bar pants in a wide range of colors— 
so wide that no lady need ever ap- 
pear in a local saloon wearing 
trousers that fail to match her cock- 
tail. 

When new fehions lose their fas- 
cination in Davos, there are always 
old ones to provide diversion. The 
village has two antique shops filled 
with bewildering assortments of 
cradles, old cow bells, coach lamps 
and copper pots and pans. Anybody 
who wants, say, a harness from 1860 
had better get here fast. 

In spite of all these lethargic 
amusements, people do come to ski, 
of course, since Davos boasts some 
of the most renowned runs in the 


Sledding increasingly offers switch from skiing. 


world on the Parsenn slopes—150 
square miles of snow territory with 
40 marked-out trails, the longest 
stretching for twelve miles with a 
drop of over 6,000 feet. A cable rail- 
way climbs almost to the top of this 
mountain, 8,700 feet above sea level, 
and provides a 22-minute ride filled 
with spectacular views of glistening, 
snow-covered peaks—257 of them, 
according to the official count, rising 
above the tree-line and stretching 
as far as you can see in every direc- 
tion. Non-skiers often ride up for 
the view and a drink in the restau- 
rant and then, thrown off balance 
by such vast open spaces, they some- 
times go back down and enroll in 
the ski school, said to be the largest 
in Europe, where 110 patient: in- 
structors turn out experts for the 
high and lonesome trails. 

In St. Moritz, another glittering 
Swiss resort, ingenuity is also work- 
ing overtime to provide new winter 
fun for people who can take snow 
or leave it alone. Like the rest of the 
top resorts, it is well stocked with 
places for dancing, eating, attend- 
ing fashion parades, seeing inter- 
national cabaret shows featuring 
everything from local slap dancers 
to Paris headliners, and watching 
other people perform on snow and 
ice. All winter long there is a full 
calendar of spectator sports—ice 
hockey, figure skating, curling, even 
horse racing on the lake, frozen, for- 
tunately, for the occasion. In fact, it 
is frozen so solid that it supports not 
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only the horses but the crowds that 
come to watch these highly social 
events. The village is also the home 
of the famous Cresta bobsled run, 
and on it, too, throughout the sea- 
son, there are several races exciting 
enough to pull spectators out of the 
hotel lounges. 

Recently the inventive brains of 
St. Moritz imported still another at- 
traction that provides a new thrill 
in winter sports without requiring 
much exertion. Called a rhino, this 
machine consists of two huge hemi- 
spherical wheels connected by an 
axle. There’s a seat over the axle 
and a metal semicircle in front of 
that which slides along on the snow 
and acts as a stabilizer. Hand brakes 
make it possible to steer by plowing 
one wheel! or the other. The rhino 
opens up a new world of sit-down 
sport, enabling the persons who use 
it to roll down a skier’s slopes in 
armchair comfort. 

A few miles from St. Moritz lies 
Pontresina, an enchanting village 
with orchestras, food, sleigh rides 
and more spectacular aerial cable- 
ways to entertain skiers and non- 
skiers alike. One of the cableways 
lifts you to the top of Diavolezza, a 
peak over 9,000 feet above sea level, 
for a wonderful view. The two re- 
sorts are so close together that a per- 
son staying in one can easily enjoy 


the diversions of the other as well. 

Sion offers still another innova- 
tion for holidayers. From the air- 
port there a pilot called Hermann 


Geiger, famous for his Alpine flying, 
runs a Piper Cub service that whisks 
you off to nearby spots like Zermatt 
and similar mountain-bound resorts 
quicker than you can arrive by train 
and at the same time gives you a 


close-up view of Alpine peaks-and— 


glaciers. As his tiny plane threads its 
way to isolated high-mountain huts 
or crowded resorts, it provides mag- 
nificent camera shots of never-be- 
fore-photographed scenes. For that 
reason the trips are popular with 
folks who just go along for the ride, 
as well as with skiers on their way 
to the high slopes. 

In spite.of such new and diversi- 
fied attractions for both athletes and 
sitters, these resorts are not expen- 
sive. All of them have pensions and 
small hotels which charge as little 
as $1.50 for a room without bath, 
and restaurants where you:can eat 
well for about a dollar. In addition, 
all hotels and pensions offer  re- 
duced room and meals rates for peo- 
ple who stay seven days or longer. 
Of course, there are truly luxury 
spots available to the more fortu- 
nately flush. 

So even if you can’t tell a ski boot 
from a slalom, Switzerland at snow- 
time is both sensible and chic if you 
like indolence on ice. 


Emphasis on after-ski activities has added to Swiss resort allure for indolent vacationers. 
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HERE’S 
HOW! 


BY GEORGE T. ARMITAGE 


HEN THE Spaniards land- © 
WY ed at the peninsula now 


known as the Santa Elena 
Peninsula, they found one of the 
bravest and unconquerable In- 
dian. tribes, the Huancavilcas. 
The conquerors tried their best 
to dominate them, but in vain. 
The Indians felt that they pre- 
ferred to abandon their villages 
rather than to become slaves. 

Several times they attempted 
to reconquer their homes, and 
were almost exterminated by the 
more powerful arms of the Span- 
iards. Leading the Indian war- 
riors was their chief, Guayas, who 
was just 26 years old. His wife 
was a beautiful Indian princess 
named Quil. During one of the 
Spanish ambushes, Guayas and 
Quil were captured.and as a re- 
sult the Huancavilcas were 
forced to surrender. But, still in 
fear of a rebellion, the Spaniards 
decided to destroy the Indian 
chiefs. Not even during those 
trying moments did the King and 
Queen lose their courage and 
pride. 

On the same site where once 
was the proud village of Guayas 
and Quil, the Spanish conqueror 
Sebastian de Benalcazar founded 
the town which was to become in 
the future the largest city of Ec 
uador, and one of the most im- 
portant ports on the west coast 
of South America. His Majesty 
Fernando VII named it “The 
most noble and most loyal city of 
Santiago de Guayaquil” linking, 
in this way, the name of the brave 
Indian chief and his queen. 


Nore: How did your town get its 
name? TRAVEL will pay $10.00 for 
acceptable brief reports on the de- 
rivation of place names. Address: 
TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Unaccepted submis- 
sions cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned. @ 
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Mount Vernon's unique exterior finish, attempting appearance of stone, was formed by beveling edges of wood facing, then applying sand. 


EORGE WASHINGTON, as the 
roadside signs so often an- 
nounce, did sleep all up and 

down the Atlantic seaboard in the 
course of his long career as surveyor, 
soldier and first president of his 
country. But nowhere was he as in- 
controvertibly at home as in Mount 
Vernon, approximately sixteen 
miles south of Washington, D. C. in 
the Maryland hills of Virginia. And 
here Washington still sleeps, in a 
little mausoleum near the main 
house with his wife Martha next to 
him, surrounded by the fields and 
buildings of the self-sufficient plan- 
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tation whose management was his 
greatest pleasure, and to which he 
returned for the final tranquil two 
years of retirement that concluded 
his lifetime of public service. 
During his own life, Washington 
found reason to complain that 
Mount Vernon was like a “well re- 
sorted tavern,” so often did passers- 
by stop to pay their respects to the 
fledgling nation’s first citizen. Fol- 
lowing his death, the stream of visi- 
tors steadily increased until shortly 
before the Civil War the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association con- 
ducted a nation-wide fund-raising 


campaign, acquired a $00-acre tract 
that contained all the principal 
buildings and converted the estate 
into a national shrine. 

Since that day millions of the 
Americans who visit the many 
shrines of liberty in and around the 
capital take the short sidetrip to 
Mount Vernon, where February 22 
formerly brought guests from all 
over the country to celebrate Mr. 
Washington’s birthday. The doors 
are still open for today’s visitors— 
and not just on February 22—as 
TRAVEL’s camera illustrates on the 
following two pages. 


Numerous trim small homes at 3) 
Mount Vernon housed carpenters, 
blacksmiths, other artisans. 


Main house has original desk where 
Washington worked, bed where he 


died December 14, 1799. 


Pre-sputnik skygazing was en- 
joyed by Washington with this 
telescope, now in his library. 


No musician himself, Washington 
imported handsome harpsichord 
for family children to play. 


Candelabra-shaped fruit trees were 


among many agricultural experi- 
ments conducted at Mount Vernon. 


Names of quests who dined at | 
this table read like roll-call : 
of U.S. Founding Fathers. 


British-made globe was received by 
America's first president 
during his first year in office. 


"Within this Enclosure Rest 
the remains of Gen. George 
Washington", tablet reports. 


SS SR 38 ae 
Venturesome Verizzos tried surf-side 
es driving on hard-packed Daytona 


Beach sands during Florida circuit. 
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THROUGH FLORIDA 


2 Family saw first U.S. school, St. Augustine. 
ti 
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LORIDA, with its golden sun- 

shine, warm sands and waving 

palm trees, is the place most 
northerners would like to be when 
their own states are covered with 
snow or icy slush. Unfortunately, 
many families deny themselves the 
fun of such a vacation because of 
the assumed expense. Yet my hus- 
band and I, together with our three 
children, spent most of last Febru- 
ary driving leisurely through Flori- 
da, with week-long, stopovers in 
Miami and Naples, at a cost of only 
$10.00 per day for all expenses for 
the five of us! 


This small miracle is easily ex- 
plained. We traveled, as thousands 
of Americans now do each year, 
towing a house trailer. In our case 
it was a small (fifteen-foot over-all) , 
lightweight aluminum one, com- 
plete with beds for five, toilet, 
dinette, four-burner gas stove, ice- 
box and built-in kerosene heater. 
We had gas lights and pump water 
for use under way, as well as connec- 
tions for electricity and running wa- 
ter when hooked up at trailer parks. 
There was also an amazing amount 
of storage space, including a hang- 
ing closet, and anyone who has done — 
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a lot 


BY OUIDA VERIZZO 


of packing and unpacking 
when traveling with children will 


appreciate what it meant to have 


_ everything in a permanent place. 


We even had a big drawer reserved 
for the two older children’s school- 


books, so they could keep up with 


_ their work while ane from their 


re. 


~ classes. 


We bought the feaiker and started 
out on the trip on very short notice, 


| and without a planned itinerary. 


) Not having much money left after 
‘ iE peying for our mobile home, we de- 
| cided to concentrate on the free sun- 
) i shine and beaches to be found in 


/ 


Florida—and to limit ourselves to 
no-cost sightseeing or spots of inter- 
est which charged only the smallest 
possible fees. 

We started out, feeling very care- 
free, one sleety morning, rather 
pleased with the miserable weather 
which justified our going south. We 
did not plan to stay at trailer parks 
on the way down, for they are few 
and unsatisfactory on the main 
routes. 

Following the advice of those who 
had made the trip before, we spent 
the nights at truckers’ stops. When 
these were not available, we parked 


at gas stations after they closed for 
the night. 

In either case, it is a matter of 
courtesy to buy gas in the morning 
and not to leave any litter behind. 

We crossed the Florida state line 
near Yulee, and stopped at the ef- 
ficient tourist information bureau 
maintained there, which dispenses 
free orange juice along with maps 
and folders. Then we headed a few 
miles east to Fernandina Beach, a 
historic town which was once the 
haunt of pirates, including the 
brothers Lafitte. We spent the night 
at a deserted parking lot alongside © 
the ocean, and it was delightful to 
wake up to the roar of breakers. 

Directly north of this charming 
town is the Fort Clinch State Park 
which is a paradise for nature lov- 
ers. A tour of the old fort, which was 
occupied first by Confederate, then 
by Union troops during the Civil 
War, will help bring alive history. ~ 
The fee is small and the whole at- 
mosphere of the place one of un- 
hurried quiet. The museum con- 
tains many items of unusual inter- 
est. One of our favorites was a Con- 
federate newspaper printed on wall- 
paper because of the newsprint 
shortage. 

The picnic area of the park is a 
delightful place for an al fresco 
meal, where palmettos and Spanish 
moss help give a southern touch to 
the surroundings. 

We decided to take AlA, the 
coastal route, south. Our first stop 
was Fort George Island, the loca- 
tion of the old Kingsley plantation, 
where interesting ruins of the slave 
quarters can still be seen. But be 
prepared for a very bumpy, narrow 
road—and no space for turning 
around or even passing another car 
if you are towing a trailer! 

A toll road leads to Fort George 
Island, and a ferry takes you south 
from it. Each of these costs $1.00 for 
car, trailer and passengers. 

Our next stop, farther south, was 
the ancient Castillo de San Marcos 
at St. Augustine—a moat-surround- 
ed fort complete with dungeons, 
where admission, including a con- 
ducted tour, is a quarter. 

At Daytona Beach, we made our 
first stop at a trailer park. We later 
found that fees for our family of ~ 
five ranged from $1.50 a night in 
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Slave quarters of Kingsley plantation are at Fort George Island, reached from State AlA. 


Kids can run free yet stay in sight on broad, flat sands of Daytona Beach. 


Budget travelers found sufficient inexpensive 
fun to warrant week's stay in plush Miami. 


Last stop on circuit Was St. Petersburg, where free concerts are featured. 
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Daytona, Fort Pierce and Naples, 
0 $2.25 in North Miami. Weekly 
rates are about a third lower. The 
‘parks provide shower and laundry 
Vacilities—we always found ample 
‘hot water—as well as toilets, and 
pften sewer connections for the 
trailer toilet as well. 

Sometimes a very small addition- 
il electricity or tax charge amount- 
“ng to a few pennies daily was added 
o the bill. 

) We planned our departure from 
Daytona to coincide with low tide, 
when it is possible to drive along 
vhe hard-packed sands of the fa- 
‘nous beach there. Because we had 
1 trailer, we were especially careful 
:o drive only where other cars found 
\t safe to do so, at the ten-mile-per- 
jour speed limit. We parked for a 
“ew minutes so the children could 
cake off their shoes and wade in the 
surf. 

| In a frenzy of joy at their first 
sontact with swimming water since 
he previous summer, they waded 
‘n, all right—up to their waists, 
lungarees and all. But our trailer 
vas handy for a quick change and 
the wet clothes dried on a rack in- 
side as we drove along. 

| Leaving AIA for U.S. 1, via a 25- 
ent toll bridge at Port Orange, we 
ound ourselves following the beau- 
iful Indian River in a region of 
titrus groves. There are a number 
pf packing plants in this area, and 
ve visited’ Murray’s, which is lo- 
tated between New Smyrna and 
Titusville. We were given a person- 
ully conducted free tour and saw 
jhe fascinating way oranges are sort- 
ed, washed and waxed before being 
vacked in crates. 

After a night spent in Fort Pierce, 
we continued south, and soon were 
within sight of the ocean again, 
raveling down the so-called Gold 
Oast. 

South of Palm Beach, near Ocean 
Ridge, we saw a sign: “Public 
Beach.”. This was it! We pulled off 
he road into a coconut grove, 
10pped in the trailer to change into 
ur bathing suits, and plunged into 
e surf. The children, accustomed 
to swimming in the calmer waters of 
Long Island Sound, were charmed 
PY the waves, and let themselves be 
ossed about like happy chunks of 
\Iriftwood in the foam. 
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We spent the night at Fort 
Lauderdale, and drove on to Miami 
in the morning. We checked in at 
the North Miami Trailer Park, a 
very satisfactory place to stay. 

We had planned to remain only 
a day or two at the most, because 
everyone had told us that Miami is 
such a dreadfully expensive place 
to visit in winter. But it was a week 
before we left, because so many 
things that were fun were free. 

There are a number of excellent 
public beaches, shaded by coconut 
palms, complete with lifeguards. 
‘The ones we went to included Surf- 
side Park in Miami Beach (adjacent 
to luxury hotels and their beaches) , 
Crandon Park on Biscayne Key, 
and Haulover Park. Some of these 
must be reached by toll causeways 
(only a small fee) , which are always 
lined with people enjoying them- 
selves fishing. 

We were intrigued by the pinkish 
sand of the Miami beaches, and the 
chunks of coral rock to be found 
here and there. 

Biscayne Boulevard, by day or by 
night, is a completely glamorous 
thoroughfare. There are many fas- 
cinating sights, including the Bo- 
hemian Glassblowers in North 
Miami who put on free glassblow- 
ing exhibits at frequent intervals. 

Don’t leave this city without a 
visit to the Municipal Yacht Basin 
unless you are allergic to boats. A 
varied assortment of charter fishing 
yachts and large sailboats offer a 
day’s trip for about $5.00. In some 
cases, your money is refunded if you 
don’t catch any fish! Even if you 
don’t want to take a cruise, you will 
enjoy strolling along the pier, 
watching bait being prepared, or 
nibbling at delicious pieces of 
smoked fish which are sold for 25 
cents a portion. 

We finally left Miami only be- 
cause we wanted to see the Gulf of 
Mexico. We followed the Tamiami 
Trail to Naples, cheered by wonder- 
ful examples of wildlife, including 
herons and egrets, which we 
glimpsed as we drove along. 

We found Naples to be complete- 
ly different from Miami—without 
any Gold Coast glitter or dazzling 
nouveau riche touch. In spite of the 
recent growth and development of 
what was once a small fishing town 


where wealthy people came for se- 
cluded vacations, the whole atmos- 
phere is still one of tranquility. 
Naples’ most amazing feature is 
the fine white sand beach which ex- 
tends for seven miles along the Gulf 
of Mexico. It is one of the safest 
beaches in the world, with no un- 
dertow or sudden drops, and a lively 
but not dangerous surf. No life- 
guards are necessary here. The en- 
tire length of the beach is free to the 
public. All that is needed is to drive 
west on any avenue that ends at the 
Gulf, and park there. Walk on to 
the beach, and the whole length is 


yours. 


We were enchanted by it, and 
from the moment we left the Naples 
Trailer Park in the morning, to be- 
gin a lazy day of swimming, sun- 
bathing, feeding the sea-gulls and 
collecting shells, the hours whizzed 
by until before we knew it the sun 
was setting and it was time to get 
back for showers, supper and bed. 
It was, without a doubt, the most re- 
laxing spot we have ever visited. 

There are thousands of beautiful 
sea shells on the beach, and we soon 
developed a collector’s stoop from 
gathering them. Like eating pea- 
nuts, once you start you can’t seem 
to stop. 
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PATTERNS 


Cycles of change leave patterns behind 


...in stone, marble, fresco. The miracle 

is you can wing across Time to the 

stirring glories of India’s Classic Age, 

mirrored at Sarnath, Konarak, Ellora... 

the majestic grandeur of the Mogul 

Era as patterned at Agra, Delhi, Jaipur. 
Let modern India be your host. 


Send for illustrated brochures on centers of 
sculpture. Write your Travel Agent or Dept. T. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


19 EAST 49th ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
MURRAY HILL 8-2245 


685 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
EXBROOK 7-0066 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, nae 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. T-2. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
CAN AFFORD 


Y0 TO TRAVEL! 


Camping vacations are better 
and cheaper. 


CAMPING DIGEST tells you 
where to camp with tents and 
trailers! 

What to see! 

What to do! In U. S., 
Canada, and Alaska. Complete 
and_ authoritative. Over 200 


pages—many beautiful pictures. 
Just send $2.00 to: 


CAMPING DIGEST 
Box 6247T, Lamar Park Station, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Name...........05.. : 
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A nice little Shell Shop in town 
offers numerous varieties at inex- 
pensive prices. 

Another feature is the free muni- 
cipal pier which extends over 1,000 
feet out into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and offers some of the finest fishing 
in Florida. There was even a special 
outdoor table at our trailer park for 
cleaning the fish. 

On the advice of permanent resi- 
dents, we drove out to see Port 
Royal, an exclusive residential sec- 
tion where each home has its own 
waterway, and also went along Gor- 
don Drive to see the homes on the 
Gulf. Most of them were fabulous— 
it was like flipping through ‘the 
pages of House and Garden. 

After eight wonderful days we set 
out again; headed north, and we 
passed through many large orange 
groves. Their fragrance must surely 


be one of the most delightful scents’ 


in the world. 

We entered St. Petersburg via 
the breathtaking Sunshine Skyway 
which spans Tampa Bay for a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles—toll was $2.25 
for us—but found that no space was 
available at trailer parks for the 
short-term visitor. 

We parked overnight, with police 
permission, in the driveway of a 
house under construction. 

The high percentage of older 
people in this city is very evident. 
A sign in an arcade reads, “Blood 
pressure taken accurately—35 
cents”! It’s no wonder that those 
who are young in spirit only like it 
here, for it is very pleasant. We 
liked it too—and we were sorry that 
we had to leave St. Petersburg— 
and Florida—the next day, as we 
were running short of time. 

But long before we left Florida 
we knew that other winter vaca- 
tions were a must, and_that it would 
be folly to part with a trailer that 
fitted all our requirements so ad- 
mirably. 

It was dark when we crossed the 
Florida line into Georgia and re- 
luctantly headed for home. A large 
sign In neon tubing at the border 
urged us to “Hurry Back to Florida” 
and all of us spontaneously cried 
out, “Don’t worry—we will!’ 
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TIPS 


on Touring 


By CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


Safe Winter Driving 


otoring through America’s 

M winter wonderland can be as 

safe as it is xciting if you 

follow six common sense rules, The 

list was developed by the National 

Safety Council’s Committee on Win- 
ter Driving Hazards. 

1. Accept your responsibility to do 
all in your power to drive without an 
accident! Don’t blame the weather— 
be prepared to meet the situation. 

2. Get the “feel” of the road by 
trying the brakes occasionally while 
driving slowly and away from traffic 
to find out just how slippery the 


road is. Always adjust your speed 
to road and weather conditions. 

3. Keep the windshield and win- 
dows clear of snow and ice, fog and 
frost. Be sure headlights, windshield 
wiper blades, and defrosters are in 
top condition. 

4. Be prepared for poor traction. 
Under any circumstances, be sure 
your tires have good treads. Snow 
tires provide added traction. For 
emergency conditions, carry a set of 
good tire jchains. Chains help you 
start, move, and stop safely in some 
severe weather conditions, 

5. Pump your brakes to slow down 
or stop. Jamming them on can lock 
the wheels and throw you into a dan- 
gerous skid. 

6. Follow at a safe distance. Keep 
well back of the vehicle ahead to 
give yourself more room to stop. 
On snow and ice your stopping dis- 
tance increases greatly. 
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HE TuRKIsH word for man is 
adam, which may indicate that 
Adam’s descendants have been 
kicking around in the general vicin- 
‘ity for some time. Turkey boasts 
ancient Troy and_ ultra-modern 
Ankara, teaming apartment houses 
in Istanbul and immense, desertect 
areas in the inland Anatolian plain. 
Contrast between new and _ old 
\seems to be the rule in this land and 
jyou'lll find it all recorded in Wil- 
liam Spencer’s The Land And Peo- 
ple Of Turkey (J. B. Lippincott 
‘Company, Philadelphia-New York; 
1128 pages; ‘index; map; photo- 
graphs) , the latest addition to Lip- 
|pincott’s “Portraits of the Nations” 
series of 26 volumes. 

Spencer's Turkey is no guide- 
‘book. Rather, it’s a fill-in work, a 
report on the whole of a nation—im 
time as well as space. This is the sort 
/of information you would expect to 
} get if you called in historians from 
) the Library of Congress and diplo- 
mats from the State Department for 
a briefing. 

_ Just such a briefing Spencer un- 
| dertakes and runs the gamut from 
| the most general opinions to highly 
specific information on the sights, 
sounds and people of a country he 
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obviously loves. For instance, here 
he is with the Big Picture: 

“There are four more or less dis- 
tinct regions in Turkey to see. In 
the northwest is Istanbul, a specta- 
cle by itself; but no one in his right 
mind would stop with Istanbul 
when nearby are beaches, ski re- 
sorts, and the incomparable old 
Ottoman capital, Bursa. In western 
Turkey is the Izmir region, full of 
ancient Greek cities like Pergamum, 
Ephesus, and Sardis, impressive 
even in ruins. The south has the 
wild Taurus Mountain range, and 
the narrow subtropical belt called 
the Turkish Riviera. Within easy 
reach of Ankara are alpine lakes, 
volcanic mountains, and medieval 
fortified cities spread over central 
Anatolia.” 

That “narrow subtropical belt 
called the Turkish Riviera” is 
doubtless one of Spencer’s favorite 
spots, though he is frank about it. 

“Antalya (capital of the Riviera) 
has its drawbacks. Accommodations 
are painfully plain at the two ade- 
quate hotels, the Yayla Palas and 
Turistik Palas. There is no night- 
life, nothing to buy, not a decent 
restaurant even by Anatolian stand- 
ards. Antalyans have not yet real- 
ized that a tourist is a being differ- 
ent from themselves. Let us hope 
they don’t... .” 

“After which discouraging run- 
down, Spencer devotes four more 
pages to Antalya and the Turkish 
Riviera, detailing the charms of 
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what must be one of the world’s 
most delightfully unspoiled coastal 
strips—in short, a find! 

But that can be claimed for the 
entire land of Turkey, not just the 
southern coast. Spencer warns of the 
abysmal poverty of the villagers, 
ae ae that Ke found it hina 
ble to pay for his own coffee in a 
village café, so unfailing is the 
Turk’s sense of hospitality. 

He repeatedly remarks on the 
bad roads customary away from cen- 
ters of civilization, but describes in 
loving detail the ancient, recently 
discovered Hittite ruins he found 
at the end of those roads. 

Mustafa Kemal Ataturk receives 
careful attention, too, as is only fair 
when considering that strange dic- 
tator who worked like a demon to 
make a democracy out of the ruins 
of the corrupt and crumbling Otto- 
man empire. 

Spencer has packed his 128 pages 
tightly. For a how-to-get-there book 
on ‘Turkey, look elsewhere. But for 
why-you-should-go, and what-does- 
it-all-mean, here is your answer in 
one compact volume—K. G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. 
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¥ HEN YOU ARE On your round- 
W theron trip, whether as a 
first-class passenger or a go- 
now-worry-later traveler, there 
comes a time when you have had 
all the bustling capitals you can 
take, and all the American-style 
‘hotels and restaurants you want in 
a foreign country. This is the mo- 
‘ment to stop, look around you— 


are in Bangkok when this happens, 
consider yourself lucky. Only one 
hour and 50 minutes away is 
Angkor, seat of the ancient Khmer 
Empire. 

_ As there are three airlines going 
to Siem-Reap, the city nearest 
Angkor—Thai Airways, Air Viet- 
‘nam and Air Cambodge—there are 
daily flights. Air Cambodge is pre- 
ferred because their planes “buzz” 
Angkor and you can get an excel- 
lent aerial view of the entire area, 
which covers many miles. You will 
need a visa. If this trip is unpre- 
meditated and you haven't already 
brought your Cambodian visa from 
the U. S., it can be obtained in 


you. The fare from Bangkok is ap- 
proximately $28.00 one- way, $50.00 
roundtrip. It is important, however, 
that you have a confirmed hotel res- 
ervation. Although there are always 
Chinese hotels in this region, you 
will be most comfortable at the 
Grand Hotel. This is a gracious 
French-style hotel, owned by the 
Cambodian Government, as are all 
the major hotels in the country. The 
cuisine combines the delicious local 
seafood with French savoir faire. 
‘Thus, the food is excellent, the cof- 
fee French. Your understanding 
‘waiter will be glad to bring you hot 
water so that you can add your own 
instant coffee if you wish. There is 
also a bar. For about $10.00 or 
$12.00 a day single, all meals are in- 


Once: overrun by jungle, Khmer empire's 
‘capital at Angkor is now Cambodia's 
pride, top tour attraction. 


and get off the beaten path. If you” 


Bangkok. ‘A travel agent will help 
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cluded. You'll find them memorable. 

It should be mentioned that the 
water is not potable. However, 
thirst-quenching fresh fruit—or- 
anges, mangoes and many other 
tropical foods—can be purchased 
anywhere. Bottled sodas and wines 
are also plentiful. 

Angkor was a city in what is now 
Cambodia, which was unified in the 
Ninth Century under King Jayavar- 
man II. In subsequent reigns his 
successors were the kings who con- 
structed Angkor and its beautiful 
temples. There was constant strife 
between the Cambodians and the 
Chams, a Malayan people who had 
also been influenced by the Hindus, 
and who were living in what is now 
Vietnam. In the year 1177 the 
Chams captured Angkor by sailing 
a fleet up the Mekong River and the 
great lake. The Chams too had 
their defeat, which was adminis- 
tered by the Annamites, a Chinese- 
type people who had come down 
from the border of China.-The An- 
namites are the people who mainly 
comprise Vietnam today. The 
Khmers (a French corruption of 
the Cambodian word for themselves 
—Khmai) did not benefit much by 
the downfall of the Chams because, 
shortly thereafter, a new enemy 
presented itself. The Siamese, who 
had been vassals of the Cambodians, 
revolted against their masters and 
ended up by dominating Cambodia. 
When this happened, the city of 
Angkor was evacuated and the capi- 
tal moved to Udong, and thence to 
Phnom Penh, where it is today. 
There are all sorts of tales as to how 
this city became deserted. It has 
even been said that the people just 
suddenly disappeared (about 2,000- 
000 of them) for no known reason. 
In view of the various wars of the 
age, it seems more probable that the 
city was emptied for a very practical 
reason. 

The ruins—a detestable name 
for Angkor—are about six kilome- 


, ters from the Grand Hotel. You 


can rent a car with or without guide 
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service, go on one of the many tours 
organized by the hotel, or take a 
samlor-type vehicle, a pedicab 
where the driver rides in front. 
There are two schools of thought 
about guides and tours. Some peo- 
ple feel they can get more informa- 
tion if a: professional guide is with 
them. Others think a guide is too 
limiting, that more time is spent at 
places with which he is more 
knowledgeable rather than the 
places that interest you. You may 
find, in these historic surroundings, 
more of a feeling of oneness with 
the past without the insistent statis- 
tics of a guide. If so, there are excel- 
lent illustrated guide books which 
can be purchased at the hotel both 
in English and French. A good one 
is Angkor by Henri Parmentier. In 
addition to enlightenment it will 
be a memento of your trip. 

No matter how you decide to visit 
Angkor—on tour or independently 
—be sure to wear sturdy walking 
shoes, for many of the old stairways 
are steep as well as narrow. 

It is impossible to express with 
ease the magnificence of the city of 
Angkor. From out of a jungle, out 
of nothing, loom these massive 
buildings which were begun in the 
Ninth Century. You look at the 
Cambodian people. They are sim- 
ple, friendly, primitive. You like 
them immediately but you cannot 
associate them with a prominent 
place in history. Then you look at 
the buildings erected by their ances- 
tors at a time when yours still had 
several centuries to wait for Colum- 
bus to discover America, and you 
realize that one’s era can be a fleet- 
ing thing. 

Although this entire city is 
known as Angkor Wat, this is a mis- 
nomer as “Wat” means temple, and 
is the name of the most impressive 
of all the buildings of Angkor. 
Angkor Wat will probably be the 
first building you will visit. It is set 
back from the road by a long and 
wide moat at the end of which is the 
main entrance. The architecture of 
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the building itself is unique. There 
are three distinctive towers, each 
capped by a conical superstructure, 
a technique which will not be found 
elsewhere in the world. Toward the 
end of the Khmer era when there 
were many wars, the moat was built. 
As the windows and doorways of 
the edifice are narrow, it was difh- 
cult to amass enough troops for de- 
fense during an ‘enemy attack. 
Therefore, the moat was built wide- 
ly enough so that as many soldiers 
as would be necessary could pour 
out quickly and drive the invading 
enemy back. Unfortunately for the 
Khmers, this moat was not built in 
drawbridge fashion, hence the on- 
coming Thais made a good use of 
this same passage for their offense. 

Angkor Wat was originally built 
in the Twelfth Century as a funeral 
temple and was dedicated to the god 
Vichnou, the most beautiful and 
richly dressed of all the gods. He ap- 
pears in many guises, and his func- 
tion is the preservation of the world. 
At each cycle of creation, he wakes 
to prevent the world from perish- 
ing. 

You walk up the moat and enter 
the temple, going through its vari- 
ous galleries and rooms. Through- 
out, the walls and doorways are 
covered with sculptured murals, so 
perfect in detail that you cannot 
help feeling a little wistful that to- 
day there seems no time for this 
type of craftsmanship. You will be 
interested in the prominence of In- 
dian culture in the lore. An amus- 
ing mural for an American is the 
one showing elephants and donkeys 
gaily dancing together, each bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to U. S. 
political symbols. 

Just north of Angkor Wat is Ang- 
kor Thom. The word “Thom” 
means big or great, and this site is 
the largest of all the sections of Ang- 
kor. This was originally the capital, 
although it is not at the same site 
today as it was when it was first 
founded in the Ninth or Tenth 
Century. It contains the Royal Pal- 
ace, its terrace, the Terrace of the 
Elephants and many other build- 
ings, the largest and most impres- 
sive being the Bayon, whose walls 
are that of the town itself. This is 
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the exact center of Angkor Thom. 
It has four avenues leading to it, 
each more vividly decorated than 
the last. Everywhere, the bas-relief 
sculpture is so unique that you can 
actually spend weeks of study in just 
this one field alone. 

Baray Occidental, which contains 
a swimming pool, is to the west of 
Angkor Thom. North is the temple 
of Phar Khan, one of the largest 


monuments of the group. It con=- 


tains four enclosures. In front of the 
eastern one is what was formerly a 
huge lake that has been dried up by 
the erosion of the river. When you 
arrive by the main circuit, passing 
the north gate of the town, you will 
admire the giant balustrades—some 
with ten heads. The neighboring 
courtyards also contain numerous 
constructions, funeral edifices, etc. 
Continuing along the same road 
as Prah Khan, you come to the Prah 
Neak Pean, the coiled serpent. This 
seems to have been the Lourdes of 
Angkor. In addition to the heads of 
a lion, a horse, a monster with a 
trunk, and an open-mouthed wom- 
an coming out of a pipe, there is a 
round lotus-shaped stone carved 
with two human feet. The legend is 
that a priest, drawing water from 
the pipe, would pour it over a squat- 
ting invalid whose feet were placed 
in the carvings. The ailing patient 
would then arise cured. Such is the 
power of faith in any era. 
Twenty-one kilometers northeast 
of Angkor—and well worth the trip 
—is Banteay Srei, the Citadel of 
Women. For this trip, you can hire 


‘a Land Rover‘and driver from the 


hotel for about $8.00. Banteay Srei 
is a palace which was built for the 
women of royalty. Here, you can 
easily imagine the splendor of the 
Court with its expanse, many 
chambers, sculptured murals and 
the like. Outside the building there 
is a pool beside which is a delightful 
picnic spot. Your hotel will be glad 
to pack a lunch for you. 

The city of Angkor is not a small 
one. You can spend days, weeks and 
even months going through it and 
still not see it all. The hotel has 
many tours going to the different 
areas, and for the visitor with little 
time these are well worth the $8.00 
a day they average. If you are inter- 
ested in an unforgettable experi- 


ence, by all means take the evening 
tour by torchlight. To ‘wander, 
around this ancient city with only 
torches to light your way—with per- 
haps a few bats flying overhead— 
is ex¢itingly weird. Appropriate 
background music is provided by, 
the chanting of the monks who still! 
use Angkor Wat as a religious; 
shrine. This is not a tour for the 
timid. 

The town of Siem-Reap, epic 
of the province of Siem-Reap, is also, 
worth a tour. This is present-day 
Cambodia, by no means as splendid | 
as its past, but of interest for com-) 
parison purposes. 

If you want to see more of the 
fascinating little country of Cam-| 
bodia and time is not a factor, you. 
can reach Angkor or any of the; 
other interesting places in Cam: 
bodia by going from Bangkok via | 
Phnom Penh, and the fare is about | 
$35.00 one way and $64.00 round- | 
trip. The flight takes from two to. 
three hours, depending upon your 
plane. Hotels in Phnom Penh in- 
clude the Royal, the Royal Annexe, 
the Kirirom, and the Lux. : 

For the curious, the brave and the 
small, there are Chinese buses which | 
leave the marketplace every morn- | 
ing at 4:00 a.m. Be sure to get on the | 
right bus—there are many leaving 
for other directions, too. The buses | 
were built with no thought of | 
roominess in mind nor are Western f 


proportions: taken into considera- | 


tion. It is therefore wise to purchase — 


two tickets per person—one for your | 


legs and one for your torso. This — 
will not be a financial hardship as _ 
the tickets cost only two or three | 
dollars. The buses get very crowded © 


—both inside and on top—and so, as — 


more and more people enter with 
more and more of their livestock, — 
they may lay claim to your leg seat. 


You must be firm. Here are your — 


tickets, and these are your seats. 


The bus ride takes seven hours — 
to reach Angkor, and you will ar- 


rive there about 11:00 a.m. 

But however you go to Angkor, 
the main thing is to get there, for 
this unforgettable trip will be in- 
delibly engraved upon your memo- 


ry, and you will understand why the | 


city of Angkor—known so often as 


Angkor Wat—is considered to be 


one of the wonders of the world. @ 
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BY EUGENIA BEDELL 


F YOURE A seaside enthusiast or 

a deep-sea fisherman, if you 

would seek pirate treasure, if 
handsome scenery is important to 
you, or if you like to travel with 
your youngsters to places that are 
fun for them, too, then any one of 
these reasons could attract you to 
one of the most charming and ex- 
citing fishing villages in the western 
hemisphere—La Parguera, the tiny 
town, nestled in a remote region of 
Puerto Rico’s southwest coast. Here 
is a West Indian haven for people of 


virtually all ages, for it has picnic 
islands, an isle with a zoo, the world- 
famous, unbelievably luminous 
Phosphorescent Bay, much under- 
water exploring, many launches, a 
very remarkable resident pig, and 
interesting day and _ half-day side 
trips. 

At La Parguera, you halt your 
journey beside an island-dotted har- 
bor where the beryl-toned blues and 
greens of Caribbean waters seem 
virtually to laugh their sparkling 
way into the harbor. Native craft, 


Side trip “from La Parguera reaches New 
World's oldest church at inland San German. 


Puerto Rico's southwest coast in vicinity of 
La Parguera has many beaches such as this. 
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deep-sea fishing boats and snowy- 
white sailing yachts lie along the 
docks or bob gently at anchor. Little 
launches putt-putt in and out, tak- 
ing hotel guests to reef-rimmed 
Mata de la Gata for swimming, un- 
derwater exploring and picnicking, 
to Maguey Island with its fabulous 
aquarium and zoo, to other man- 
grove-sprinkled sites to picnic, 
swim, hunt driftwood and tropical 
seashells. 

Other boats—twin-engine cabin 


cruisers with flying bridge, radio-— 


telephone and experienced guide— 


take out deep-sea fishermen and, , 


from time to time, there are impor- 
tant two- or three-day tourna- 
ments—better write well ahead if 
you wish to participate—for these 
waters abound in record-breaking 
catches. And in La Parguera, fishing 
doesn’t even stop with Homo 
sapiens, for there’s that remarkable 
pig. He goes fishing, too. Now and 
again he’ll come down to the harbor 
front, wade out into the water and 
stand motionless, sometimes for 
minutes at a time. Then, suddenly, 
there’s a churning of water and he 
then nonchalantly walks out of the 


water, a squirming fish held firmly 


in his mouth. 
Fortunately for wanderlust Amer- 


Many vacationers at variety village find time 
to visit sea-salt drying fields at Cabo Rojo. 


icans, La Parguera is more civilized 
than it may at first sound, com- 
plete to the small Hotel Villa Par- 
guera which is extremely well-ap- 
pointed and has 40 rooms and 
baths. European Plan rates are 
$3.00 to $9.00 single, $5.00 to $12.00 
double. 

In the village, as a day wanes, 
boats return home. Some guests go 
for a final swim in the hotel's salt- 
water pool, and everyone gets ready 
for dinner or the occasional buffet 
supper. Invitation to a buffet is 
more than likely to read “bring 
your family and friends,” and this 
is perhaps the keynote to the hotel's 
atmosphere, for it has a charming 
informality and is definitely a place 
where whole families can delight 
in all the little side trips and in the 
activity that quietly abounds in the 
harbor and on some of the offshore 
islands. 

After dinner there may be some 
informal music. One of the young 
waiters is an excellent guitarist and 
another (amateur poet to boot) 
softly sings engaging songs. And 
then it’s off to bed, for there is no 
night life—no nightclubs or movie 
theaters in the area. 

On the other hand, there’s just 
about the greatest “spectacular” 
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ever that takes place at night, so per- 
haps it isn’t off-to-bed right away 
_ after all. This phenomenon of na- 
_ ture can be seen at Phosphorescent 
Bay. It is, in fact, so phenomenal 
_ that many scientists have visited the 
_ bay for its importance. But almost 
every night—not as scientists, but as 
_ sightseers—children and adults go 


o'clock which thrum out of the har- 
_ bor toward the fabulous bay. On 
| moonless nights it is at its most im- 


| who has accused the boatman of 
| hiding blue lights on the boat. You 
| motor out of the harbor as cool 
' Caribbean breezes rustle through 
the night. And then you know 
| you're at the bay, because the boat- 
man throttles down the engine and 
| turns off all lights. At first you think 
he hasn’t, that he’s been taken in by 
the wiles of an itinerant: purveyor 
| of blue neon tubing, for the wake 
of the boat is a brilliant blue. Then 
fellow passengers start exclaiming, 
“Look, look,” and pointing off in 
all directions. The fish in the bay 
' are as alive with electric blue as is 
the boat’s wake, and there are liter- 
_ ally thousands upon thousands of 
them in all shapes and sizes, darting, 
| jumping and swimming off in all 
directions. The boatman brings 
aboard a pail of bay water and 
passengers dip their hands in and! 
stare with wonder as their fingers 
appear to be covered with myriad 
sparkling diamonds that cascade oft. 
All too soon—approximately ten 
| minutes—it is over, as the boat heads 
out of the bay, but it lives long in 
your memory. Many people visit the 
bay a number of times on one stay 
at La Parguera, some because they 
are so intrigued, others because they 
need to see it two or three times be- 
fore they really believe it’s true. 
| The zoo and aquarium on Ma- 
_guey Island (run. by the University 
| of Puerto Rico) is another delight. 
_ Your launch ties up at one end of 
a three-sided dock that juts out into 
the harbor from the hilly island that 
_ houses the zoo. Here, as you walk 
- along the dock, you peer down into 
large water areas, separated by 
heavy steel fencing. In one fenced- 
_in zone you see a giant ray, in the 
next a shark. A giant turtle comes 
|. next, then a barracuda, and so on, 
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aboard launches about nine or ten‘ 


pressive. And many is the person - 


Maguey isle nearby has natural zoo, aquarium. 


past the dolphin, a lamprey eel and 
many other creatures. 

Just opposite, where the flamin- 
gos stalk elegantly about in shallow 
water, is a tiny island inhabited by 
water-bound monkeys who leap and 
swing gracefully from branch to 
branch and, of course, stop to stare 
at you as though they were the visi- 
tors and you the curiosity. The zoo 
is replete with colorful, sometimes 
talkative, tropical birds, a pair of 
mongoose, a lion, jaguars, etc. Pea- 
cocks strut freely about the grounds, 
past you, the bear cage, the captive 
snakes. 

And there’s a day, or a half-day, 
of swimming and snorkeling at 
Mata de la Gata, a small island just 
outside the harbore It is owned by 
the government but has been leased 
to a local fisherman. He has put up 
fences, complete with locks to which 
he holds the keys, so, as they say in 
La Parguera, “he can control the 
visit6rs to the island—and get his 
tips.” You, of course, can easily ar- 
range to get through the gates, 
especially if you refer to the fisher- 
man, face to face, as Governor. For 
he has become so imbued with the 
“important fact” he controls the 
comings and goings of visitors to the 
little island that, of course, he is 
“the Governor.” 

Exploring the nearby mangrove 
islands and cays, and _ picnicking 
there, is a fine day’s journey, too, 
particularly when you remember 
this area was long the stamping 

ound of one Roberto Cofresi, erst- 
while swashbuckling pirate who 
may have buried treasure there. 

Going further afield, there are 
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the huge Cabo Rojo’salt flats, long 
ago washed up by the sea, now glit- 
tering in the sun. These fields are 
“mined” by many workers. And 
there is San German, one of the first 
sites of colonization on the island, 
still looking, some say, more Span- 
ish than Spain itself. 

All of this lovely, quiet world is 
only half a day’s journey, or a more 
leisurely day’s journey, from what 
is fast becoming one of the most 
bustling, cosmopolitan cities in 
Latin America—San Juan. 

To get to La Parguera, you may 
drive your own car, go by chauf- 
feured auto, or fly to nearby 
Mayaguez, a half-hour flight from 
San Juan, and under $12.00 round- 
trip. From Mayaguez, a $6.00 taxi 
fare, each way, puts you in La 
Parguera, truly a variety village.@ 
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BOUT FIVE YEARS ago, a group of 

30 Brazilian and American 
technicians—surveyors, engi- 
neers, geologists, soil scientists and 
city planners—set off with six jeeps 
and a station wagon for Brazil's 
Texas-size state of Goias, which 
straddles the vast Central Plateau 
in the heart of South America. 
Their job was to study an area 
roughly the size of Vermont and 
New Hampshire combined, and to 
come up with the ideal site on which 
to build a totally new city for half 
a million people. Brazil was plan- 


One of first structures to rise at Brasilia was 200-room hotel which will be joined by other hostelries before new city's 1960 inauguration. 
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BY DICK MOMSEN 


ning to move the national capital 


from the tropical lowland at Rio de 
Janeiro to an almost uninhabited 
region with a California-like cli- 
mate, a thousand miles inland and 
four thousand feet above sea level. 
The new capital was to be called 
Brasilia. 

At that time, this rolling, scrub- 
covered upland supported only a 
few head of cattle, some deer and 
large numbers of partridge, ostrich- 
es and snakes. Occasionally the mo- 
notony was broken by a narrow, 
wooded valley in the bottom of 
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which a crude ranch-house might be | 
located, many miles from its nearest | 
neighbor in the next valley. EI 
_On the southwestern rim of the, 
plateau, almost 200 miles from the \ 
new capital and a good day’s jeep }) 
ride over a road that was little bet-° 
ter than an ox-cart trail, were two 
cities: Goiania, the state capital, 
and Anapolis, the railhead and com- 
mercial center of the forested region } 
to the west. During the rainy season 
the area around Brasilia was often 
isolated from them, as the two cities | 
might even be from each other 
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hen floods bashed out bridges and 
parts of the road. Since then the pic- 
ture has been radically changed, 
and today a new asphalt highway 
puts Brasilia only a three-hour drive 
) from Anapolis, while a modern air- 
field, the longest in South America, 
) is in constant use. More than a doz- 
) en scheduled flights every day, and 
} innumerable unscheduled ones, 
' link Brasilia to the major Brazilian 
) cities. 
_ People in the coastal cities, and 
) especially in the capital at Rio de 
| Janeiro, scoffed at President Jus- 
) celino Kubitschek when he prom- 
‘ised that, in 1960, his successor 
' would be sworn in at the new capi- 
|) tal. Logic seemed to be on their side, 
| because until recently neither the 
j road nor the airfield were more 
} than clearings in the scrub of the 
plateau. At that time, the only 
buildings at Brasilia were a tem- 
porary fiberboard presidential “‘pal- 
Jace,” a rambling wooden office 
building and workshop, and some 
barracks. The job certainly seemed 
a hopeless one. 

Nevertheless, with the enthusias- 
tic support and hard work of several 
top men, work was begun in earnest 
) on building a new city from scratch, 
even though getting in the most 
basic supplies was still a knotty 
| problem of logistics. After traveling 
for weeks over terrible roads, bull- 


around the clock, gouging out great 
swaths of earth where, Brasilia’s 
_broad avenues were to be. The main 
one starts at the presidential palace 
and runs through the center of 
town. It passes a huge excavation 
where the 22-story Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies building will 
rise over the plain. The president's 
Palace of the Dawn, as it is called, 
was completed only a few months 
ago, as was the huge hotel which 
stands nearby and which is intend- 
ed primarily for the use of people 
coming here on government busi- 
ness. 

Several other hotels will be built 
in the center of town, where the two 
‘main highways intersect and where 
the main business section will be lo- 
cated. The major portion of the 
_ population will live in the “wings” 
_ of the city, which will be laid out in 
_a series of nuclei, each with its own 
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#) dozers and graders started working 


shopping center, school, church and 
playground. The more stylish resi- 
dential sections will lie along the 
shores of a 25-square-mile artificial 
lake. The dam, which will also be a 
source of hydro-electric power until 
more distant sources are made avail- 
able, is already under construction. 
Even a yacht club, an unheard-of 
refinement in this high and dry part 
of the world, is planned for the lake. 

Naturally, all this activity has at- 
tracted a constant stream of people 
to the area: truckers and mechanics; 
construction workers; restaurant, 
bar and hotel operators; bankers 
and aviation technicians; building 
material suppliers, as well as specu- 
lators of every sort who hope to cash 
in on the boom. As jobs and oppor- 
tunities multiplied, more and more 
people arrived—by air, by jitney 
and even on foot—at a rate of over 
100 a day. 

The government wisely decided 
to avoid the blight of such sprawl- 
ing shanty-town slums as now mar 
the beauty of the present capital, so 
they set aside a temporary building 
area which they called the Free 
City. This the local inhabitants 
promptly renamed City of Pioneers. 
It has now grown into a hodge- 
podge of improvised shelters and 
modern houses, of garishly painted 
shops, business establishments, ho- 
tels and movies. From the first dozen 
bare shacks of two years ago it has 
expanded to a city of 40,000—sur- 
passing Anapolis as the second city 
in the state. But from its most mod- 
est hut to the most elaborate of its 
stores, all share one thing in com- 
mon: in 1960 they will be bulldozed 
back into the ground. The land will 
then once again revert to its original 
state, with perhaps a monument to 
mark the site. 

Only a short time remains during 
which Pioneer City, which most re- 
sembles the towns of America’s west 
a century ago, can still be seen in all 
its sprawling, bustling activity. 
Nearby, the new city of Brasilia 
rises from the plain, incorporating 
in its layout and execution all that 
is most modern in architecture and 
city planning. Nowhere in the world 
does such a sharp contrast exist at 
such close quarters. Brasilia, in spite 
of the centuries of isolation which 
are still apparent in the region 


around it, is now easily accessible 
to the rest of the world, and no more 
than a couple of days’ flying time 
from any major U. S. city. 

In both Brasilia and Goiania, 
modern hotels with all the con- 
veniences are available. At Brasilia, 
the Chez Willy No. 1 is prepared to 
serve anything from prime Bra- 
zilian filet, to beef Strogonoff and 
flaming crepes suzette, dished up at 
your table in the finest European 
tradition. In Goiania, the Bamboo 
Bar dispenses good food and drink. 

For those interested in the more 
traditional aspects of Brazilian life, 
an hour’s drive from Anapolis on an 
all-weather gravel highway, the first 
leg of a new 1,300-mile road to 
Belem at the mouth of the Amazon 
River, goes to the unspoiled village 
of Corumba de Goias. Two hundred 
years ago this was an important gold 
mining center, and you can still see 
the place where gangs of slaves, in 
an impressive engineering feat, di- 
verted the voluminous course of the 
Corumba River to a new channel, 
so that gold could be panned in its 
original bed. Two other gold 
mining centers, at Jaragua and 
Santa Luzia, are not too far from 
the new capital, and a still-oper- 
ating quartz-crystal mining zone is 
a three hour drive to the south. 

For the more venturesome, ex- 
citing trips into the headwaters of 
the Amazon can be arranged during 
the dry season—May through Sep- 
tember. Two days by truck takes 
you to the banks of the Araguaia 
River, almost untouched Indian 
country, where some of the finest 
fresh-water fishing in the world can 
bring in a catch of many hundreds 
of pounds in the course of a day. 
This is also a good jumping-off 
place for leopard hunting in the 
country that lies further to the west. 

Whatever your reason for going 
there, this portion of the Central 
Brazilian Plateau offers one of the 
most exciting trips possible even for 
those with limited time to spare, 
and it costs no more than an ordi- 
nary vacation in Europe. In a few 
years most of the old and the ex- 
citing will have disappeared from 
this rapidly expanding frontier— 
one of the few that still remain in 
what was once known as the New 
World. @ 
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Jack's Creek on Bull's Island receives fresh 
influx of ocean fish with each incoming tide. 
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CAROLINA 
DELIGHT © 


BY WALTER DAWN 


UTTING ouT of the Atlantic 

Ocean in an easy roll off the 

coast of South Carolina, a low 
strip of barrier beach some six miles 
long and two miles wide is a place 
set apart for the fortunate traveler. 
Lavishly clothed with a sub-tropi- 
cal jungle of foliage including yuc- 
ca, palmetto, cassena, live oak, holly 
and yaupon that remains green the 
year around, this thin strip three 
miles from the mainland was settled 
in 1670. It was in March of that 
year when the Carolina, bound for 
Port Royal with English settlers, 
anchored off the island after an 
eight-month voyage during which 
her sister ships, the Port Royal and 
Albemarle were wrecked. Aboard 
the Carolina was Colonel Stephen 
Bull, one of the first colonists. At 
that time the island was called 
Onisecaw by a tribe of Seewee In- 
dians who used it, but the Colonel’s 
name became so associated with the 
island that it is now called Bull’s 
Island. A few days after landing, 
however, Colonel Bull and _ his 
colonists left the island and sailed 


ley River where 


site was moved over to the east bank 
of the river and today is known as 
Charleston. 

During the golden age of piracy 
along the Carolina coast, the island | 


undoubtedly played host to many / 


of the.corsair captains plying their 


trade. These French and English © 


freebooters, who preyed upon the 
Spanish settlements and _ ships, 
found to their liking..the many in- 
lets and safe harbors. The northern 
end of Bull’s Island afforded a safe 
rendezvous where ships could be 
careened for repairs. A fort whose 
walls are still standing, thought to 
be built by these raiders as a look- 
out point ‘around 1700, faces Bull’s 
Bay. A brass cannon found in this 
area gives support to the fact that 
pirates frequented it. Presumably 
many relics lie buried in the sands 
and under the shallow waters of the 
bay. I was living on the island in 
1955 when Hurricane Connie blew 
in, churning up the water and un- 
covering the frame of an ancient 
boat, its huge timbers all hand- 
hewn and in a good state of preser- 
vation, held together entirely by 
wooden pegs. Within days the 
pounding of the angry waves re- 
claimed the gaunt skeleton they un- 


covered, and the boat disappeared “| 


from sight once again. 

In 1936, the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service acquired Bull’s Island 
as a gift from a wealthy sportsman 
and financier, Gayer G. Dominick. 
The Service added it to its sprawl-, 
ing Cape Romain National Wild- 
life Refuge. The island is the south- 
ernmost portion of the refuge and 
by far its most interesting append- 
age. The refuge stretches along the 
coast from the villages of McClel- 
lanville to Awendaw and is a meet- 
ing place of land and water through 
its countless fingers of marsh. It en- 
closes a fascinating array of islands 
that swing like a great arc around 
shallow Bull’s Bay. An intricate 
network of creeks and channels 
periodically drain and flood this 
lowland. It is a place where most if 
not all of its inhabitants (man in- 
cluded) depend to a great extent 
upon the daily cycle of the tides. 
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twenty miles down the coast to a ay 
point on the west bank of the Ash- | 
they founded | 
Charles Town. Subsequently, the 
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‘South Carolina’s Wind-Swept, Sea-Rimmed Bull’s Island Has Solitude, Sport 


| Skirting along its western side, 
the Intracoastal Waterway passes 
through the entire length of the 
refuge paralleling the coast for 22 
miles. E 
~ To reach Bull’s Island, the travel- 
er should drive along the Ocean 
Highway to a point twenty miles 
- north of Charleston where a cedar 
sign with a flying goose engraved 
upon it will be seen. The sign points 
east to the direction of Moore’s Land- 
ing where the Bull’s Island boat 
ismet by prearranged appointment. 
The journey across the vast marshy 
expanses to the island, with an‘un- 
broken skyline on all horizons, is a 
refreshing trip, particularly after a 
long drive on crowded highways. 
The boat winds snakelike through 
the many creeks for about five miles, 
some so narrow that you could al- 
most reach out and touch the wav- 
ing marsh grasses, wherein may be 
seen herons, egrets and ibises. Por- 
poises are in abundance and at 
times follow alongside the boat. In 
the spring, many giant sea turtles 
invade the narrow creeks and are 
visible as they lift their snouts out 
of the water to gulp great breaths 
of air before submerging again. 
Overhead a few bald eagles sail on 
stiff wings. 

The piratical-looking oyster, 
catcher, a showy bird with a blood- 
red bill and a black and white coat, 
presents a delightful sight as it 
works over the oysters on the ex- 
posed bars. And speaking of oysters, 
Bull’s Bay oysters should by all 
means be tried by the visiting gour- 
met. The swiftly moving waters in 
the channels apparently make con- 

| ditions ideal for the growth of these 
|. superlative morsels. Along with the 
oysters, in certain places where the 
banks of small, marshy islands meet 
the lapping waters of the bay, may 
be found the stone crab. This red 
and black, large-clawed individual, 
dwelling in a burrow and remind- 
ing you of a parrot, is a taste experi- 
ence for those who haven't tried it 
_ yet. Swimming in the same waters is 
a smaller type crustacean that has 
no equal in taste. It is the creek 
shrimp, a South Carolina Low Coun- 


try favorite and quite abundant | 


mer and fall, I’m happy to report. 

A comfortable guest lodge built 
in 1925 by Gayer G. Dominick as a 
hunting retreat is located in the 
center of the island. Presently, a 
concessionnaire runs the lodge and 
the prevailing rate for meals and 
lodging is $8.75 per person, per day. 
The boat ride to the island has been 
furnished free by the Service. How- 
ever, the concessionnaire may un- 
dertake this. If so, the rate for a 
roundtrip would be $4.00 per per- 
son. 

Once on Bull’s Island, the travel- 
er casts aside anxieties and is ab- 
sorbed into a schedule of indolence 
or activity. Twelve miles of well- 
kept, pine-strewn trails invite you 
to walk in ease under century-old 
oaks and pines. Forming dense mats 
in some places, thick vines of many 
species add a tropical feeling. Cross- 
ing the trails are many fire breaks 
and in these open spaces the Fish 
and Wildlife Service has planted 
rye, oats, Bahia grass and other food 
for wildlife. If you walk quietly 
along the trails in the morning or 
early evening, white-tailed deer are 
sure to be about feeding in these 
patches. Huge coal-black fox squir- 
rels, descendants from one intro- 
duced pair, scamper in all direc- 
tions. Also a sight not soon to be 
forgotten is the dignified strut of a 
wild turkey through the whispering 
palmetto. A pure strain of wild 
turkeys, perhaps 200 in number, 
breed in the thick forest. Alligators 
of assorted sizes, some fantastically 
large, are in the diked creeks of the 
island. The trails spanning the 
dikes are good vantage points to see 
these reptiles as they sun themselves 
on the mud flats in the brackish wa- 
ter. Around the marshes and in the 


~forest the wily raccoon makes his 


home. A sharp eye will be needed 
to see the occasional mink or otter 
trotting along the beach, sniffling 
near the surf. The only poisonous 
snake on the island is the water 
moccasin but with some precaution 
it can be disregarded. No one has 
yet been bitten while on the island. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has 
instituted a bow and arrow hunt for 
deer, turkey, squirrel and raccoon 
to thin the increasing game within 


the island’s limited habitat. The 
hunt has been an annual affair, held 
at the end of November for six con- 
secutive days. The first two hunts, 
held in 1954 and 1955, had small 
success for the participants, both 
men and women archers, who came 
from many states. Nonetheless, the 
archers returned again in 1956 to 
bag eighteen deer, many fox squir- 
rels and raccoons. The 1957 hunt 
wasn't successful as only three deer 
were bagged, but a screw-worm in- 
festation had decimated the herd 
rather heavily. Although the bow 
hunters were on the lookout for 
turkeys on all hunts, the elusive 
birds proved too great a match for 
them and none were gotten. The 
archers are permitted to camp free 
on the island and there 1s no charge 
for the hunt. A definite quota of 
hunters are allowed and each must 
have a valid South Carolina hunt- 
ing license. An annual non-resident 


state hunting license costs $20.25. 


The hunt may be a fluctuating af- 
fair in order to work a balance with 
the wildlife. 
Running east and west for five 
miles in a soft gradual curve, a 
beach second to none on the east 
coast faces the Atlantic. Waves lap 
gently on the shallow, sloping sand, 
and swimming is superb. Watching 
intruders with their curious peri- 
scopic eye-stalks, ghost crabs seem 
to float by over the sand. For the 
conchologist, shells of many species 
await some delighted eye. Pelicans, 
terns and skimmers fly over the surf 
adding welcome bits of life against 
a shimmering sea. In May and June 


throughout tropical-like nights, the 


Sea-life, visitors flourish along long beach. 
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TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
slides on approval. Everything from Paris 
night life to the Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 
4-coler catalog of thousands of 35mm 
slides, including title and map slides. 
(See our ad on page 8.) WOLFE WORLD- 
WIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 Westwood 
Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free cat- 
alog—which? Sample 35MM slide—25¢. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! World's larg- 
est selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM 
COLOR SLIDES by professionals. Collec- 
tors' items. We are especially organized 
to serve travelers and lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also India, 
Pakistan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
magnificent interiors of famous cathe- 
drals, museums, Versailles, Chartres, 
Prado, etc. Stained windows. Descrip- 
tive. Illustrated Catalog "T'' 15¢ (De- 
ductible from first order). ALSO... 


LOURDES, SPECIAL CENTENNIAL SET, 
complete coverage, Holy Land, Jerusa- 
lem, Nativity Grotto, Holy Sepulchre, 
Fatima, Lisieux, Italian Shrines. Interiors 
of Roman Basilicas, Canonization of Pope 
Pius X, Pontifical Mass in St. Peter's. Ex- 
teriors, splendid interiors. Descriptive 
64-page, illustrated, combined catalog 
"TR" 25¢. (Deductible from first order.) 
J. Glie, PSA, ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau 
St.. New York 38, N. Y. 


BAD WEATHER...LOST CAMERA...NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason 
for missing those precious shots on your 
last wonderful trip...they can be re- 
placed. The new 70 multipaged descrip- 
tive catalog of the wonder spots around 
the world is ready. Send 25¢ in coin, for 
catalog and free sample slide. ATKINS 
TRAVEL SLIDES, Dept. "'T", 2045 Balboa 
St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business— 
Import profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessary. Full, spare time. Famous 
world trader guides you. Free list "157 
Imports,” details. MELLINGER, X-832, 
Los Angeles 24. 


EXTRAORDINARY KODACHROME MOV- 
IES, top professional, 16mm, 8mm avail- 
able first time: Iraq, Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Israel, Jordan, Europe, Mexico, 
Yucatan, New England. Inquiries invited. 
HOLLYWOOD TRAVEL FILMS, Suite 414, 
727 W. Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
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FREE STAMP EXCHANGE!! Send 100 
large U.S./Canadian Commemoratives 
(used, off paper) receive 300 all differ- 


ent foreign. Free list, over a thousand 


other collections by countries available. 
Swap or Buy. BANTHOS, Box 122-T, NYC 4. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Live like 
kings for a song. Gracious villas by sea 
$20 month, groceries $10 week couple, 
servants $10 month. All details, foreign 
colony, residency requirements, money 
exchange. $2.00. Bradley Smith, Villa 
Mar y Sol, Cala Gamba, Majorca, Spain. 


JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE—150 ft. 
schooner sails to Bimini, Berry Islands, 
Nassau, Grand Bahamas, Havana. 10 
days of adventure $150.00. Sailing, Fish- 
ing, Skin Diving. P.O. Box 1051-T, Miami 
Beach 39, Florida. Miami phone Frank- 
lin 1-0893. 


RETIRE ANY TIME, plan now. Live well 
on small money—Social Security. Re- 
mote sub-tropical paradise. Healthy, 
beautiful. Superb food. World's finest 
ocean fishing, good hunting. Congenial 
white, friendly people. Don't be too late. 
Full copyrighted facts two dollars, ERIC 
LEE, Box 245, P.O. San Anselmo, Calif. 


MOVING ABROAD? Whether it is a 
trunk or a house full of furniture, to any 
place in the world—Contact us for quo- 
tation. UNITED, 243 West 60th Street, 
NYC, Circle 7-3191. 


“OF INTEREST TO WOMEN". SEW 
Aprons at home for stores. No charge 
for material to fill orders. In our fourth 


, successful year. Write: Adco Mfg. Co., 


Bastrop 8, Louisiana. 


PAINT AND BE HAPPY: Illustrated, Sim- 
plified Home-Courses in Oils. Trial Les- 
son FREE, specify Landscape, Still-Life, 
Portraiture or Marine. No salesmen. No 
contracts. Prickett-Montague Vagabond 
Studio, Monterey, Massachusetts. 


MOTEL-RESORT Management. Qualify 
for hundreds of fascinating, leisurely, 
well-paid executive openings. Learn at 
home. Free Booklet. Motel Managers 
Training School, T-29-C, 612 S. Serrano, 
Los Angeles 5. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the 
"TRAVEL MARKET PLACE", you can ap- 
preciate that more than 754,320 others will 
read it. If you have an item, or service to 
sell, try the resultful “MARKET PLACE". 
Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 
19) NOY 
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massive loggerhead turtle lumbers 
out of the surf to lay its eges im the 
warmi'sand. | 

In a sharp curve at the eastern) 
end of the island, the beach runs ini 
a northerly direction for about @ 
mile. Erosion is pronounced, Gaunt 
skeletons of trees in the surf ar | 
grim evidence of the ceaseless at 
tack of the waters against the land. 
Driftwood of cedar, oak, pine and 
palmetto frozen into surrealistic 
shapes by the elements is for the 
picking. By far, the most interesting 
aspect of the island in this section 
is the fishing. The mighty channel 
bass, approaching 50 pounds, hit 
this spot regularly in the spring and 
fall ruiis. Using cut mullet and 
shrimp as bait, surf fishermen can 
almost be assured of a catch during 
these seasons. In among the roots of 
the dead trees are smaller, scrappy 
school bass, ponderous shell-crush- 
ing drum, beautiful speckled trout 
and a host of other fish all awaiting 
anglers. There is no competition for 
space. 

Winding its way serpentine fash- 
ion through the marsh, Jack’s Creek 
empties into the ocean at the eastern 
end of the island. With each rise of 
tide, large fish enter the creek, many 
to remain in deeper holes after the 
tide ebbs. A fisherman standing on 
the banks during slack water sees an 
incredible sight. The trapped fish 
actually ripple the surface of the 
water as they ford the shallows 
looking for deeper holes and feed- 
ing spots within the creek. 

The spring and fall months are 
the best seasons of the year to visit 
Bull’s Island. In the summer, a 
multitude of biting, annoying in- 
sects arise—or descend. The visitor 
should have some field clothes and 
a comfortable pair of walking shoes 
or boots, plus a pair of binoculars 
to view the varied wildlife of the 
forest and beach. 

Reservations and information on 
Bull’s Island should be addressed 
to the refuge headquarters at Mc- 
Clellanville, South Carolina. 

Despite the summer snag—just 
carry an insecticide—Bull’s Island 
is ideal for those who prefer solitude 
and serenity over crowds and com- 
mercialism. @ 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life;-to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a closer relationship between all peoples in order to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Narrow Gauge Thinking 


if they found a seat on a train. To- 

day, these travelers are lucky if they 
can find a train. What—in an era of gener- 
al business boom—has brought about 
such a tremendous, and dangerous, de- 
cline? 

Millions are being lost each year by 
American railroads, and while they are 
beset by problems, including such im- 
portant points as duplicate trackage, 
TRAVEL believes that despite attempts at 
improvement by some individual lines 
the railroads in general need a change of 
attitude—and so does the public. 

After some 100 years of railroading, 
George the Pullman porter became little 
more than the butt of a host of jokes. But 
before transatlantic service was out of its 
infancy, the airlines had created an image 
of the plane steward and hostess which 
drew envy and respect from all. There's 

‘a basic difference in managerial view- 
point if there ever was one. 


Ditees DURING the war were lucky 


As for the public’s attitude—we do not 
believe it is as apathetic about the alarm- 
ing decline of railroad service as many 
seem to think. But the public will have to 
act—not just sigh resignedly. 

As citizens, we do not seem to hesitate 
to pour our tax money into ever-growing 
highway construction, the building of air- 
ports and the establishment of such ter- 
minals for buses as the Port Authority 
one in New York City. If we want equally 
excellent train service, we'd better join 
hands with the railroads. It is impera- 
tive that the country continue to have 
adequate rail service—by government 
subsidy if necessary. But authoritative 
groups must act now. 


Aes 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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To ihe Membership Sacre National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the fishing person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 
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ONGING for a winter's va- 
cation along the lines of a 
Lowell Thomas travelogue, 
but\withoutits dangers and discom- 
rts) shoulduinvestigate the unique 
afarig of Catibbean Wildlife Tours. 
Three differ t trips, all off the 
beaten\ pat ith no nightlife, 
plush @ccommodations or formal 
amusements, Offé— the sincere tray- 
eler a chfantce to visit various tropic 
countries and to go straight to the 
eart offthe land and its people. 
hese modern safaris specialize in» 
funting’ not with guns but with 
cafherag, binoculars and your own 
two eyes. The quest is for wildlife, — 
native peoples, tropical vegetation, 
archeological ruins, and any other 
outdoor subjects that participants 


nese 


o-Hunts For ‘Wildfowl! Top Unique Island Tours 


€ interested in. More than all this, 
re alluring names of the tropic’ 
nds explored through these tours 
e a temptation in themselves— 
obago, Cuba, Trinidad, Bonaire, 
uracao, Jamaica and Yucatan. 
Palm-framed pictures were flash- 
ig through my mind as I eagerly 
rote the organization for details— 
id discovered that it is composed 
only one man. An expert natural- 
t by training and a congenial host 
y trade (a summer resort hotel 
wner), C. V. “Major” Bowes of» 
mrt Lauderdale, Florida, arranges 
id leads every wildlife trip person- 
ly. Never more than seven nor less 
an five persons go on a trip—just 
e right number for a pleasant 
oup. The safest and cleanest in 
rline and living accommodations 
e secured despite the remote areas 
sited. Comfort is the key-note in 
| planning. Your only responsibil- 
y is to obtain a vaccination certifi- 
te, supply valid means of identifi- 
tion (such as a birth certificate, 
issport, voting permit or natural- 
ition papers), and limit luggage 
40 pounds. 

For my first excursion, I chose 
e six-day tour to the islands of 
aba and Jamaica. The all-inclu- 
ve fee is $350. 

The morning of our departure, 
ch member of the tour group was 


driver, a handsome Cuban, drew a 
twelve-inch, double-bladed knife 
from the folds of his bloused shirt 
and proceeded to peel the fruits in 
long, skillful cuts without once 
touching the juicy meats inside. Mo- 
ments later, at the shady side of a 
rustling cane field, we were feasting 
on ripe fruits and sandwiches. 
Skirting the winding north coast 
on one of the two existing roads, we 
could see to our right the calm 
Caribbean edged with dark man- 
groves, and on our left the hazy, 
2,000-foot, palm-fringed skyline of 
the Santa Rosario mountains. It 
was into these mountains we began 
to climb, ending our three-hour 
drive at the delightful, flower- 
draped Cuban Rancho, complete 
with spring-fed swimming pool. 
Our three days passed as if on 
wings. Early mornings found us 
wide-eyed, searching for strange 
new birds—giant lizard cuckoos, 
tiny todies, sleepy trogons, vivacious 
honey-creepers. Later, as the day 
warmed, we explored deep, tranquil 
valleys whose only entrance and 
exit was by steep mule-and-jeep 
trail. These basins, claim some, hold 
the world’s finest tobacco-growing 
soil and we were shown the whole 
primitive process of tobacco cul- 
ture by shy natives. Many of the 
valley walls were honeycombed with 


cked up by Mr. Bowes and driven_-~ caves. We who were amateur 


the airport. We were an assorted 
ew. There was an energetic, smart- 
dressed biology teacher, a gray- 
g New York City attorney, a 
ung doctor and his wife, a ma- 
only garden-clubber, and myself— 
college student. After a_ brief 
yur’s flight southwards from Mi- 
ni on KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
> arrived in Havana, staying only 
ng enough to pass customs and 
llect our baggage. Then, in a 
iny new station wagon, we headed 
r the far western mountains of, 
uba’s most picturesque province, 
nar del Rio. Our destination was 
mountain hotel, Rancho San 
incente, 150 miles away. 

Our adventures began at once. 
'e stopped at Mr. Bowes’ sugges- 
on under a gigantic fig tree to pur- 
ase freshly-picked pineapples, 
Iniature “date” and “peanut” 
inanas, and firm papayas from a 
izened fruit vendor. Casually, our 


ja 
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spelunkers ventured into them to 
discover grotesque stalagmites and 
stalactites, bats, guano deposits and 
fossils galore. 

In the heady mountain air, our 


appetites grew keen. The Rancho 
Cuban cuisine was doubly satisfying 
with its new and tasty dishes. We 
relished the thick bean soups, arroz 
con pollo (rice with chicken) , thin 
steaks smothered with Cuban pep- 
pers and onions, fried plantains, ice 
cream covered with guava preserves, 
and, always, the demi-tasse of rich, 
sweet coffee to finish off our meals. 

During one of our two evenings 
spent at the Rancho, we drove to 
La Esperanza, a 200-year-old fishing 
village, to watch the boats sail home 
and observe the peaceful life of the 
inhabitants. We wandered down 
the road to a dim grotto where at 
precisely 6:50 p.m. each evening an 
estimated 10,000 bats stream forth 
on their nightly insect hunt. 
Thanks to them, no mosquitoes or 
other insects ever bothered us in 
Cuba, and our unscreened windows 
were always open. 

On our drive back to the airport, 
we passed through a huge sugar 
centrale, where we viewed the en- 
tire operation from raw, machete- 
cut cane in oxen-drawn carts to the 
finished sacks of brown sugar and 
great drums of molasses. We en- 
joyed a quick picnic lunch under a 
scarlet-blossoming mountain im- 
mortelle tree before entering Ha- 
vana. 

The flight on to Jamaica took 
about three hours, again via KLM. 
In Kingston, our. port-of-entry, Mr. 
Bowes guided each of us through 
customs, and then drove us to 
the open-air patio of the Myrtle 
Bank Hotel for a buffet-luncheon. 


Glass-bottom boats at Bonaire island provide underwater viewing on Caribbean wildlife tour. 
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Completely refreshed, we headed 
towards the Blue Mountains and a 
lofty chalet. 

Perched 2,400 feet above sea 
level with panoramic views of 
Kingston, Port Royal, the ocean to 
the south and the towering 7,000- 
foot peaks of the Blue Mountains 
to the north, our entire group 
agreed that the Bamboo Lodge and 
Chalets were ideally situated. We 
enjoyed private cottages with names 
such as Hibiscus, Pimento, Blue 
Haven and Jacaranda, but we 
gathered together for meals cooked 
and served by a jolly native Jamai- 
can girl. Our menus included such 
rarities as soursop punch with rum, 
curried goat and rice, akee, roast 
goose, yam pie with meringue, and 
tropical fruit sundaes sprinkled 
with fresh coconut. 

We spent the rest of the day to 
good advantage on the Lodge’s 
grounds. A profusion of flowers and 
trees ornamented the eight acres. 
Bougainvillea blossomed in six or 
seven shades, trumpet flowers, jas- 
mine, poinsettias and wood roses 
begged to be picked, the famous all- 
spice tree invited photography, and 
the tremendous guango offered an 
airy tree house. Birds and _ their 
songs filled the air. Sipping late 
afternoon tea on my porch, I count- 
ed twenty different species in an 
hour. Such oddities as streamer- 
tailed hummingbirds, banana birds, 
Hopping Dicks and violet-green 
swallows flew everywhere. In addi- 
tion, a swimming pool, library, 
ping-pong table, mountain trails 
and the ever-changing colors of the 
scene below us added to the en- 
chantment of this mountain hide- 
away. 
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Sleepy town of San Miguel is safari base for exploration of Cozumel’s ruins, wildlife, sport. 


Our jaunts around the island 
during the next three days took us 
to Hardware Gap at an elevation 
of 4,000 feet. We marveled at the 
vegetational change between’ the 
cacti and palms of the coast, where 
the average yearly rainfall amounts 
to 30 inches, and the tropical rain 
forest and tree ferns growing at the 
Gap and higher, where 150 inches 
a year is not uncommon. Across the 
range on the north coast, Mr. Bowes 
took us to the Blue Hole, a gem-like 
pool 200 feet deep; Fern Gully, five 
miles of fairy-like growth; and the 
Rio Grande, whose sparkling wa- 
ters carried us seven miles down- 
stream on bamboo rafts poled by 
native rivermen. 

Although our tour fee was all-in- 
clusive, the “Major,” as we fondly 
called him, had wisely advised us to 
bring extra spending money. We 
soon saw the wisdom in this when 
we shopped in Kingston, a free 
port, where foreign and native 
goods sell at phenomenally low 
prices. We were torn between the 
French perfumes, hand-embroi- 
dered Irish linens, intricately-woven 
straw goods, native jewelries of 
coral, shell and seeds, German 
cameras and Scottish woolen goods. 
Before leaving, almost all of us had 
taken advantage of the $200 duty- 
free purchase privilege. 

I was so enthusiastic over the 
Cuba-Jamaica trip that later the 
same winter I joined another tour 
group going to the Yucatan penin- 
sula of Mexico, and “newly discov- 
ered’ Cozumel Island. Usually, the 
six-day, $350 Yucatan tour included 
two and a half days in Cuba as part 
of the itinerary. This time, however, 
the party wanted to spend the entire 


yellow, 
windows and doorway were embel 


! é "erases ics a 


six days in Mexico, so Mr. Bowes re 


arranged the tour. He often accom 
modates his guests in this manner 
operating a flexible schedule anc 
adapting each trip to the individu 
als on it. 
Leaving Miami, we headed west 
ward by plane across the Gulf o: 
Mexico, landing within three hour: 
near Merida, the capital of Yuca 


“‘tan-\We were driven immediatel) 


into town, stopping before a pale 
two-storied building. It: 


lished with lacy, black iron gril 
work, and-a glimpse past the mas 
sive wooden door revealed a coo 
and leafy patio, high ornate ceil 
ings, polished mahogany furniture: 
and colorful tile floors. This wa: 
Posado, Toledo, an old Spanisl 
mansion converted to a small hotel 
and reserved entirely for our tow 
group during that week. 

Merida itself was so inviting tha 
we spent the remaining afternoor 
and evening sightseeing by hors 
and carriage. Starting at the mag 
nificent hand-carved monument t 
Yucatan, we clip-clopped down thi 
best residential avenue where co 
lonial Spanish architecture viec 
with modern Mexican, on past thi 
jumbled marketplace to Los Tuli 
panes, an exotic restaurant wher 
barbecued chicken wrapped i 
banana leaves, friolades  (friec 
beans) , candied papayas and coco 
nut ice cream were served us unde: 
a thatched roof, and then went ove 
an underground illuminated, poo 
filled with blind fish. All in all, i 
was a perfect circuit. 

Our next three days in Yucatar 
were devoted to the ancient Maya 
ruins of Chichen Itza and Uxmal 
Words would hardly describe ou 
mixed feelings as we were conduct 
ed past the huge Ball Court, wher 
captains of losing teams had onc 
lost their heads to the high priest 
El Castillo, the world-famous pyra 
mid, with its secret inner stairs lead 


‘ing.up to the temple of the re 


jaguar; the great Observatory, fron 
which learned men, as early as 1001 
A.D., had plotted the heavens; an 
finally, the milky-blue Sacred Well 
into which a_ beautiful sacrificia 
virgin had been thrown yearly as a1 
offering to the all-powerful rai 
god. 
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~ On the fourth day, we flew via 
Tamsa to Cozumel, Island of Swal- 
lows, until recently a little-known 
island lying off the eastern coast of 
Yucatan and Quintana Roo states. 
Its crystal-clear waters, ideal for 
skin-diving, tangled jungles barely 
explored for ruins, and miles of 
wild, unbroken beaches made it a 
“natural” for the Caribbean Wild- 
life Tours. 

‘In our short stay of two days, we 
fell in love with Cozumel. Narrow- 
mouthed lagoons intrigued us with 
their smuggling ships lying peace- 
fully at anchor while majestic blue 
and white herons stalked by. The 
sleepy town of San Miguel offered 
us grassy roads for strolling, and the 
islanders were courteous and musi- 
cal. In addition, our hotel, the 
Maya-luum, outdid itself preparing 
authentic dishes for our benefit. We 
gormandized such specialties as 
wild duck in wild orange sauce, raw 
fish cocktail, octopus cooked in its 
own ink, and penuchos—Mexican 
sandwiches that are a cross between 
a pizza pie and a Dagwood Special. 
We left the island several pounds 
heavier and many memories richer. 
| The following winter, with even 
greater anticipation, I planned to 
take the most extensive of the Wild- 
life Tours. This is a fourteen-day 
trek to Tobago, Trinidad, Bonaire, 


$795, which included fourteen days 
of lodgings and meals, all transpor- 
tation, the guiding services of Mr. 
Bowes, all tips, and any incidentals. 
Again, I brought money along only 
for shopping purposes. 

_ We headed first for Curacao and 
Bonaire in the Netherland Antilles. 
‘These islands lie about 40 miles off 
the Venezuelan coast and each is 
completely different in atmosphere. 
Curacao, eight hours and four stops 
from Miami, was our first stop. 
After a restful night spent at the 
KLM Guest House, we drove to the 
‘bustling, immaculate capital of 
Willemstad. A floating pontoon 
bridge provided entrance into the 
city, where eighteenth-century ga- 
bled buildings lined the waterfront 
and impatient traffic clogged the 
Streets. Our main interest here was 
in the exceptionally low costs of im- 
ported wares. It is doubtful that any 
other port in the western hemi- 
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Curacao and Jamaica. The-cost was 


Tiny huts formerly slept four slaves each, are viewed at Bonaire on 14-day Caribbean junket. 


sphere offers such bargains and such 
diversities in cashmeres, silks, lin- 
ens, cameras, china, crystalware, 
jewelry, perfumes, leather and straw 
goods, cordials and liquors, to men- 
tion just a few items. With one 
whole morning to shop, our group 
took ample advantage of these buys. 

Bonaire, where we landed that 
same afternoon after a twenty-min- 
ute flight, was completely opposite 
from her sister isle. The little island 
is best characterized by the words 
“picturesque, placid and piquant.” 
At the Zeebad, the island’s only ho- 
tel, we found pleasant rooms. 

The island’s 112 square miles 
kept us fascinated during our three- 
day stay. The greatest treat on this 
Island of Flamingoes was seeing 
these flame-colored birds at close 
range. Hundreds upon hundreds 
waded in the shimmering waters of 
Pekelmeer Lagoon, providing fine 
photography and observation. We 
were further captivated by the red, 
white and blue salt pans, the desert- 
ed slave huts, a sea-carved cave with 
ancient Indian inscriptions, dream- 
like underwater gardens and cactus- 
covered mountain scenery. Too 
quickly, our visit came to a close, 
and our party left this naturalist’s 
paradise relaxed, sun-tanned and 
content. 

Trinidad, two hours by air east- 
ward along the Venezuelan coast, 
immediately activated us again. Its 
landscapes changed within miles 
from rock-bound coasts to sand- 
swept beaches, from dense moun- 
tain forests to broad emerald 
savannahs, from streams bordered 
by bending bamboo to lakes of solid 
pitch. Its flowers (particularly the 
orchids) and birds (especially the 


hummers) caught every hue of the 
rainbow. 

From our modern lodgings at the 
airport Bel-Air Hotel, we struck out 
to all parts of the island, returning 
each evening to the delights of air- 
conditioned rooms, gracious dining 
and the haunting music of a steel 
band. Thoroughly enjoyable was 
the diversity of days spent in the 
Caroni Swamp Sanctuary looking 
for scarlet ibis, at Simla—Beebe’s 
tropical research station—birding 
high in the mountains, on Maracas 
Bay beach for shelling and swim- 
ming, and nights passed in the rela- 
tive luxury of our hotel. The four 
days were gone in a flash. 

‘Tiny Tobago, lying twenty miles 
north of Trinidad, was our party’s 
next stop. 

Our primary objective in coming 
to Tobago was to see the only Birds 
of Paradise in the world existing 
wild outside of their native home 
on New Guinea. Bird of Paradise 
Island, where they live, lay a scant 
half-mile offshore. That afternoon, 
a crew of sturdy natives rowed us 
over through calm turquoise wa- 
ters. We spent the hours quietly 
climbing along narrow paths search- 
ing for the feathered splendors. 
Towards twilight, the “Major” sur- 
prised two male birds, rewarding us 
with a glimpse of these gorgeous 
creatures. 

All too soon, we were boarding 
ouy airliner for the last lap of our 
fourteen-day journey—Jamaica. 
The island had lost none of its fas- 
cination for me. 

With the Caribbean Wildlife 
Tours beginning again in January, 
“Major” Bowes will find an eager 
veteran joining him once more. @ 
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Se oo 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
RESORT DIRECTORY 


7 Fishing 


1 American 4 Summer 
2 European 5 Year Round 8 Boating 
3 Winter 6 Hunting 9 Golf 


ARIZONA, Dos Cabezas, P.O. Box 2 
Silver Spur Guest’Ranch, 1Z rms. 
R. J. Kent, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. same 
1,5, 6, 9, 12, 13, 14. 


ARKANSAS,Gamaliel, Box T 
Hickory Hills, 9 rms. 
Nels Case, mar. 
Rates in seas. $5.50 up, off seas. same 
2D ilO, hao y Menke 


CALIF., Laguna Beach, 2020 S. Coast Blvd. 
Las Ondas Motor Hotel, 22 rms. 
J.C. & B. B. Applegate, mars. 
Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. $7 up 
2,5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 


COLORADO, Estes Park, P.O. Box 1286 
Twin Owls Motor Lodge, 30 rms. 
C. A. Law, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $11 up, off seas. $8 up 
2,4, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 


CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Center 
The Willow Inn & Motel, 14 rms. 
T. E. LeFort, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $5 up, off seas. same 
2,5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 


FLORIDA, Panama City 
Cove Hotel, 69 rms. 
Mrs. J. C. Harris, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $5 up, off seas. same 
Dap Dy Odardg tulad tle oiusts 


GEORGIA, Eulonia 
Sapelo Motor Court & Restaurant, 12 rms. 
J. F. Bagsby, mar. 
Rates in seas. $6 up, off seas. same 


7; 5;. 6, 7,8) 14. 


KANSAS,Concordia, U. S. 81 S. 
Skyliner Motel, 34 rms. 
W. F. Whitebread, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $4 up, off seas. same 


MAINE,Bar Harbor 
Motor Hotel Bar Harbor, 55 rms. 
E. J. Springer, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $12 up, off seas. $10 up. 
2, 4, 7,8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14. P 


MASSACHUSETTS, Westfield, Southampton Rd. 
Marnieh Court Motel, 10 rms. (Rt. 202-10) 
M. Borden, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $6 up, off seas. same 
5, 6,7, 8, 9, 12, 14. 


MICHIGAN,Houghton Lake 
Har-Van Resort, 8 rms. 
B. Paulson, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $40 up, off seas. $25 up 
5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14. 


MINNESOTA, Gull Lake, Brainerd 
Island View Lodge, 26 rms. 
Mrs. E. B. Curry, mar. 
Rates -in seas. $12.50 up, off seas. closed 
1, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 


MONTANA, Gallatin Gateway 
320 Ranch, 12 rms. 
J. G. Goodrich, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $50 up, off seas. same 


NEBRASKA,Holdrege, 519 W. 4th Ave. 
Plains Motel, 19 rms. . 
K. O. Johnson, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $7 up, off seas. $5 up 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, George Mills 
Russels Inn on Lake Sunapee, 20 rms. 
B. & M. Gould, mars. 

Rates in seas. $8 up, off seas. same 
1,5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14. 


NEW JERSEY, Atlantic City, 2707 Pacific Ave. 
Fox Manor Hotel, 50 rms. 
Mrs. T. Fox, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $12.50 up, off seas. same 
1 2) 5, O 7, BR 1012. 138 14. 


NEW YORK,Putnam Valley, Cimmaron Rd. 
Cimmaron Ranch, 80 rms. 
V. F. Walter, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $12.50 up, off seas. closed 
1 SE ONT Seah. 


Deposit, Oquaga Lake 
Chestnut Lodge, 65 rms. 
A. S. Retzer, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. same 
1,426, 7,8, 2, 0c pet2; 133 >4 


Old Forge, 4th Lake 
Beckers Hotel,. 35 rms. 
L. E. Westfall, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. closed 
1,,4)7, 8, 9, 10,13, 14. 


Franklinville, Rt. 16 
{schua Valley Motel, 6 rms. 
L. M. Lane, mgr. 
ee in seas. $4.50 up, off seas. same 
47. 


N. CAROLINA, Rocky Mount, P.O. Box 1264 
Howard Johnson's Motor Lodge, 36 rms. 
E. L. Washburn, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. $9 up 
2,5, 8, 12, 14. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Hettinger, U.S. Hwy. 12 
Motel Ray, 33 rms. 
R. Lindquist, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $4 up, off seas. same 
It Sa ee 

OHIO, Cincinnati, Rt. 3, 8710 Montgomery 
Camargo Lodge, 22 rms. (U.S. 22) 
W.H. Boehn, mar. 
Rates in seas. $10.25 up, off seas. same 
25,2, 1214s 

OREGON, Portland, 7057 N.E. Union Ave. 
Mel-Wana Motel, 11 rms. 
J. G. Wolf, mar. 
Rates in seas. $8 up, off seas. $6.50 up 
5, 6,7, 8, % 10,11, 12, 13, 14: 


Chairman, Membership Committee 
National Travel Club 


start immediately. 


10 Tennis 
11. Skiing 
_¥2-Swimming Pool 


13 Horseback Rid! 
14 Television 


PENNSYLVANIA, Schwenksville 
Spring Mountain House, 80 rms. 
R. T. Beltz, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. $9 up 
1921S A ed ae 


S. CAROLINA, Myrtle Beach, 5200 N. Oce 
Dunes Village, 77 rms. 
R. H. Jones, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $13 up, off seas. $6 up 
2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11,12, 14. 


TENNESSEE, Lookout Mountain 
Castle in the Clouds, 200 rms. 
F. L. Brandes, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $14.50 up, off seas. closed 
14, FI8) 9, 108 1213s 


TEXAS, Pottsboro 
Hi-Land Lodge, 20 rms. 
M. McLean, mar. 
Rates in seas. $6.50 up, off seas. $5 up 
2.5; 7, 80 145 


VERMONT, Newbury, The Green 
Vermont House, 10 rms. 
W.S. Mahoney, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. same 
1,5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14. 


Shaftsbury 
Hillbrook Motel, 12 rms. - 
S. Batonick, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $8 up, off seas. $7 up 
aly ROME ERM yes 


VIRGINIA, Staunton 
Ingleside Resort, 105 rms. 
G. W. Serrett, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $6 up, off seas. $5 up 
QB GsTe 9, 10} 123s 


WASHINGTON, Yakima, 1900 N. First St. 
Motor Hotel Cabana, 92 rms. 
O. H. Erickson, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $5 up, off seas. same 
Bet 2 ise “if 


WISCONSIN, Madison, 5101 University Ave 
Hamacher Motel, 21 rms. | 
J.M. Hamacher, mgr. 

Noe in seas. $7 up, off seas. $6 up 

4. ; 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


50 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the National Travel Club entitling me to all benefits as o 
lined, effective at once. | understand my insurance policy and all other membership bene? 


One year membership in National Travel Club 


3) Season: [] Winter LC Summer 


covering all benefits. 20)... v. 1s eee eee $ 6. 
One listing in the directory page of Travel Magazine 
at members reduced discount price..............4- 12. 
$18 
Name 
Address 
City _Zone State 
INFORMATION FOR YOUR SPECIAL MEMBER ADVERTISEMENT IN TRAVEL 
Name of Resort. Manager. 
Address. Cite oie es woe Sa eee eons State 
1) How many rooms? 2) C1 American Plan LD European 


(1 Year Round 


to. 


4) Rates in season from 
5) Rates out of season (if open) from 


to. 


6) List numbers of services you have available for guests 
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ATSON Navigation Co. has 


000s A AND INNS 
agreed to sell all its Hono- 


M lulu hotels to Sheraton 


chain for reported price of $18,000,- 

000. Deal will begin with Sheraton 
ee operating, ultimately purchas- 
ing Royal Hawaiian, Princess Kaiu- 
lani, Moana and SurfRider hotels 
which have total of 1,056 rooms on 
famed Waikiki Beach. Sale will be 
consummated at Matson’s option 
anytime within this year, will not 
include Matson’s base yard, where 
firm furnishes setvices to its hotels, 
liners, or shipping company’s 1,493- 
acre property on island of Maui, 
where giant new tourist devel- 
opment has been tentatively 
planned. . . . Jamaica’s Sans Souci 
Hotel at Ochos Rios on island’s 
north shore has been purchased by 
British firm of Gordon Hotels Ltd., 
will be expanded by addition of 60 
rooms to present 22, bringing total 
capacity up to 170 guests... . Jamai- 
ca’s Morgan’s Harbour Club at Port 
Royal has added 12 double bed- 
rooms, each with private bath, ter- 
race. ... Plans for largest motel east 
of the Mississippi include $5,000,- 
000 price tab, location on ten-acre 
site in Syracuse, N. Y., 408 units, 
indoor/outdoor swimming pools, 
reading Randolph 
House. . . . N.Y.C.’s Idlewild Air- 
port has new Hotel Continental 
vith 82 rooms, free station-wagon 
link to terminal area two minutes 
away, private dining room, gymna- 
slum, swimming pool, Lions Club- 
operated hospitality lounge called 
ions Lair. ... Lawrence A. Wien 
as bought Aievear-old: 1,000-room, 
elegant Hotel Plaza, N.Y.C., from 
Hotel Corp. of America for $21,000,- 
000, leased it back to them for 25 
years. HCA plans rehabilitation, in- 
Juding thorough air conditioning, 
of venerable landmark. . . . Nassau 
Beach Lodge at Nassau, Bahamas, 
opened Jan. 8, featuring pool, 
beach, sports facilities plus bank, 
drugstore, laundry, dry-cleaning 
plant, registered nurse, complete 
Howard Johnson coffee shop-restau- 
rant, 278 bedrooms with private 
balconies, 22 suites, modified Amer: 
ican Plan rates ranging from $40.00 
10 $70. 00 daily for two persons. 
> ae 
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| MARGERY WILSON 


nee of ‘‘Charm’’, 
he Woman You 
e”? @' 


Florida’s Three-Piece Diplomat Hotel Opens Final Structure 


HE LATEST, largest and presu- 
Posen last section of the Diplo- 
mat Hotel and Country Club 
opened recently at Hollywood-by- 
the-Séa, Florida, in proximity to its 
year-old sister structures. Called 
Diplomat East, the new, main 
building adds 400 rooms and suites 
to the 150 previously offered by the 
Diplomat West, which with the 
nearby Diplomat Country Club 
constitutes the complete hotel. 
This three-part, 400-acre, $23,000- 
000 resort requires more than 2,000 
telephones to connect its separate 
sections to each other and to the 
world and features a 250-foot water- 


full details write to 


fall and stream that originates in 
the main lobby before wandering 
outside. There are two swimming 
pools at the nine-story Diplomat 
East—in addition to the two at the 
westetn addendum—and a_ 1,000- 
foot beach frontage. The recently 
opened main building is L-shaped, 
crowned with an observation tower, 
and includes 100 cabanas grouped 
around the pool area. The smaller 
Diplomat, situated close at hand on 
the Intra-Coastal Waterway, has a 
marina from which a boat is avail- 
able for the transportation of guests 
to the hotel’s own country club 
and eighteen-hole golf course. 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
In Any Company 


’ Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course. 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc. 
She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
(taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 
A boon for the busy person. A "must" for travel. Students are amazed! For 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. E6, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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MAN, WHAT A 


BARGAIN! 


True West, Frontier Times, 
and A Gallery of Western 
Badmen for two measly 
bucks! 

We ate some loco weed, pulled off our 
bridles and are RUNNING WILD! Just to 


introduce you to our magazines, we're turning 
our heads so you can steal us blind! 


TRUE 
WEST 


is 
p published 


per year)— 
25c¢ per 
copy, 12 
issues for 

$3.00. 


$05 ates, 
Moers Gone 


FRONTIER 
TIMES 


is : 
published 
quarterly © 
(4 issues © 
peryear) 
—25c per | 
copy, 12 
issues for | 
$3.00. 


TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES are 
authentic magazines crammed with articles 
and photos on badmen, range wars, Indian 
fights, gold rush, ghost towns, lost mines, 
buried treasures, outlaws, trail drives, frontier 
sagas, cowboy and ranch life—they portray 
the REAL THING—they stick to the FACTS! 


Where can you buy so much of the very 
HEART of the Old West—AS IT REALLY 
WAS—for ten times the price? 


“A GALLERY OF 
WESTERN BADMEN” 


FREE! 


With Each Subscription 


This is'a book of factual 
accounts and photos on 21 
famous gunslingers—Wyatt 
Earp, Billy the Kid, Wes Hardin, Jesse James, 
Wild Bill Hickok—twenty-one of them! 


SPECIAL! We're making you a ''see- 


what-we've-got'"' offer of a full year's sub- 
scription to BOTH magazines for two germ- 
laden bucks—and throwing in a copy of the 
BADMEN book FREE—just to get you on the 
prod! It's our last printing on the BADMEN 
book so DO IT NOW while they last! Send 
$2.00 in bills, check or M.O. by hi-lifed giratfe 
IGHT NOW to 


WESTERN PUBLICATIONS 


Box 5008-TR Austin 31, Texas 
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1. Independence Day Celebrations..........9c0ul, Korea — 


1. Fifty-five-Mile Ski Race.......-Salento Mora, Sweden 
1-5. Spring Trade Fair.....-eee.e.-«»-Frankfurt, Germany @ 
2-7. MacDonald Bonspiel........-Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


‘ 


4 


2 
7 


2-8. Holmenkollen Ski Festival.........-.-OSlo, Norway © 


5. Lapp Spring Fair...s.sccesscccees sss BOSkop, Nonweym™ 
Ss Doll POSE LV Aes ecandrectere ele eve torevaleletets ct onevetatntere auae ers Japan u 
a 


3-8. Int'l Ski Jumping Compet ste 


.Mitterndorf, Austria ‘ 


3-28. Ideal Home Beh itettons <<. 00k 9a bende England © 
4-6. Williamsburg Garden Symposium 
Colonial Williamsburg, Va. 
5. Free Travel Films.....Miami Public Library, Florida 
5-8. Int'l Horse Races on Snow......Davos, Switzerland 
6-8. Int'l Cross Country & Jumping Ski Championships 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
6-15. Moomba Festival.........ee--eMelbourne, Australia 
7-8. Nat'l Downhill Ski Championships..Aspen, Colorado 
8. Chinels Parade, 
8-15. Spring Trade Fair................Vienna, Austria 
9-19. Pallas de San: JoS@.cs. eave ese sVALCNC log opm 
10. “Carnival & Pageant. <1. ss: sles «0106 «ss DINCHOy Den ean 
11-13. Williamsburg Garden Symposium 
Colonial Williamsburg, Va. 
12. Winter Carnival isiccecieececec cess une HOMor ai neiem 
12-15. Sun: Pageant e< so\sie< vic 0.0 sce ocle,s e eieeh J UKaD se Nom wen 
12-15. J.C. Grand Championship Rodeo..Phoenix, Arizona 
14. Hire vs. Wales Hockey...c.cccescccsvces -DUDLIN, sire 
15. Any & All Dog Show...........2ryon, North Carolina 
15... PASSOS. Fairs cccccecnecccveccss op Almed rin. () ones 
15. 34th Int'l Parsenn Ski Derby....Davos, Switzerland 
17. St. “Patrick's Day: Célebratlons <. ce c,c cic ecle 
18-23. 57th North & South Womens Invitational Golf 
Championshipeccssscccscce eee ce ce ltlenirst imam 
LO. “Wine | NOSTL Val icin oe levereee ese. eie)e ele wisi ele ccelelele auto nite 
19. Free Travel Films.......Miami Public Library, Fla. 
19-26. Annual Invitational Tennis Tournament 
San’ Juan, (hen. 
20-30. Spring Trade Fair...........Copenhagen, Denmark 
21. Grand Nat'l Steeplechase.........-Aintree, England 
21-30. Bauma ExposSition..........-....-Munich, Germany 
22. Abolition of Slavery Celebrations......Puerto Rico 
22.Saka New: Year “s Days < 0\s's 2:0« ie sls cis: o ele « a eleven Ail Lameenal ated 
22. Novice Slalom Ski RacesS..........«Mt. Hood, Oregon 
22-29. Holy Week CelebrationsS......ecsees.seee All Spain 
25. Nat Day Celebrations. << ccicecs vesieviccs oh ee ae 
26. Kuhio: DAY <sieic oc slcipeis ccc sce e eee sHONOLUL Usa Homenies 
26-28. NCAA Ski Championships....Winter Park, Colorado 
26-29. Holy Week Celebrations.........-Braga, Portugal 
27... KuanxY ini ANMAV CRS ARs cchele «sv: 0/070 1s 016 6 ele ayer cle LOLS Coane 
27. Kite Flying Competition. ...ecescseeseeee edt. Kitts 
28. Casino-Kursaal Reopening......Lucerne, Switzerland 
28. Explosion of the Cart Celebrations..Florence, Italy 
28-29. Surf Championships........Mooloolaba, Australia 
28-31. West of Ireland Open Golf..........County Sligo 
29. Haster Gala) Dinne res. .0 ccc 0 00000 00 ce a/sielsiee slOnadGO 
29-30. Auto/Motorcycle Grand Prix..........Pau, France 
29-April 5. Spring Festival.......e+.+....+-Murcia, Spain 
30. Irish Grand Nat'l Race...........e-Fairynouse, Eire 
Sle rGoadtsRAaceseis\ec elsleveie cea) aiaisis\eleiciels «© sisis) ss «00 6 tee ODE 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK. EVENTS LOCALLY 
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Carnival . ..vcccecs oe OSSECS pele tm 
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Auto In The Air 


We left England by air ferry, driv- 
ing our Mercury up to the air- 
port at Lydd with no reservation. 
On the phone they had said they 
had nothing. However, as soon as 
we appeared they put on a special 
plane. Not that we were honored, 
but they have a surplus of special 
planes around in winter, and ‘no 
surplus of the $60.00 you pay to take 
one over. Seventeen minutes in the 
air and you are at La Touquet, 
passing the signs that warn you to 
drive on the right once more. The 
official who took us on the plane, 
adjusted our seat belts and offered 
to sell us liquor and cigarettes, was 
dressed in what looked like a street- 
car conductor’s uniform. With great 
interest in our welfare, he wrote out 
the names of all places he had stayed 
and eaten at during a recent week 
in Paris at a cost of about $30.00. He 
ate at cafeterias in Paris which he 
said were excellent. We tried one, 
and found it cost about $1.50 for 
lunch, and was not nearly as good 
as an American cafeteria. 

Cooking in Paris 

Cooking in Paris is wonderful. 
I saw a mouse outside a delicatessen 
looking over the situation in the 
city with a bright light in his eyes. 
Nearby was the restaurant Moscou, 
presenting Russian food, wine and 
walls covered with Russian art pic- 
turing the Glorious Days of the 
Czars .when they used to throw 
babies to the wolves. There were 
also a few French girls, holding 
hands with Communists and look- 
ing pre-Soviet. Our advice to you: 
stay away from it, the food isn’t as 
‘good as the same phoney Russian 
grub in New York. 


\Belmont Manner 

~ At the Hotel Belmont, which is 
just around the corner, a very good 
dinner is to be had for 1,000 francs 
plus service and taxes, which 


brought it up to about $5.00 for . 


two, without wines. The _ head- 
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waiter, André, is a very nice fellow 


and swears it is the best food in Paris 
for the price. The decor is all for the 
ideas of Picasso, but upstairs the 
dingy old-fashioned grandeur goes 
for early Rosa Bonheur. We stayed 
there at a cost of $7.00 a day for a 
room with a bath. It is about two 
blocks from the Champs Elysees, 
where it costs from $14.00 to $35.00 
to spend a restless night between 
French sheets. 


Fried Egg in Poland 

Slivovitz, the Polish plum brandy, 
looks like water and tastes of sug- 
ared fire. After a night of drinking 
this admirable stuff in Poland, you 
may be lined up against a wall and 
forced to listen to a tape-recording 
of your banalities while under its 
influence. Fifty weary, sallow men 
underwent this ordeal in what is 
called a Sober-up Station in War- 
saw. This might be a salutary ex- 
perience for some non-Iron Curtain 
entertainers, especially a few on 
English and American radio. 


Press Cuttings 

Knifing away the old billboards 
at Wyndham’s Theater in London 
to give the elderly house a face lift, 
poster after raving poster was cut 
away, bragging of the hits of the 
day. Finally they arrived at bed- 
rock and Miss Tallulah Bankhead 
whose name was painted right on 
the cornerstone with the cast of 
ithe Dancers. Period: 1923: 


_La Verre Triplex 


All Europe is still about 30 years 
behind the U.S. in parking troubles. 
Many quaint American customs of 
1930 still prevail, such as leaving 
vour buggy right by the open curb. 
The Parisian Zone Bleue, it is true, 
requires you to hang a Triplex on 
your windshield, a card whose 
twisting dial shows in blue the hour 
you left your wheel, and, in red, the 
moment at which you must depart 
if you would not incur the displeas- 
ure of the prowling gendarmes. 


From 9:00 to 9:30 you may stay un- 
til 10:30, but at 11:30 the time of 
lingering surprisingly expands, and 
you may dawdle over your lunch un- 
til 15:30—if you can figure out what 
time of day that is. 


Calendar Watchers 

In many French cities as well as 
other European towns they allow 
you to leave your car on one side 
of the street if it is an odd day of 
the month, and on the other side 
if it is an even day. So, if it is Friday 
the thirteenth, you park on the left, 
if it’s Washington’s birthday you 
stay on the right. 


Vulgar Parking Meters 

Dear old London is shocked by 
the parking meters—so familiar in 
the U. S.—which have recently been 
put in some parts of the city. A 
firm of old London wine merchants 
has sent formal cards to all its 
clients: ““We will refund the six- 
penny parking fee to any customer 
who comes by car.” 


Yoicks! Yoicks! 

As the summer tourist faded out 
of the English countryside, as the 
beer foamed up against the purely 
local whiskers, then out came the 
hunters on their delighted horses. 
I had never known that horses enjoy 
hunting, until J saw them pawing 
the ground, with bright, happy, dis- 
tended eyes, sniffing the cold air 
from the dull, pearly, foggy skies. 
They are eager to be off over the 
purple hills after the dogs—oh, 
there I go again—hounds. Some 
50,000 people hunted all over Eng- 
land on Boxing Day. This is what 
they call the day after Christmas— 
Boxing Day, though no boxing of 
any sort takes place. @ 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed, Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN = 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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READER’S CHOICE 


BY WILL HAYES 


IKE A STRAND of beads hanging 
from the tip of Florida, reef 
islands trail westward into the 

Gulf of Mexico. At the end, almost 
70 miles west of Key West, is the 
cluster of coral “cays” or “keys” 
called Dry Tortugas. In 1513, Ponce 
de Leon named them Las Tortugas 
—The Turtles—because of the great 
number of turtles there. The later 
name, Dry Tortugas, warns mari- 
ners of no fresh water. 

Past Tortugas sailed the treasure- 
laden ships of Spain, braving ship- 
wrecks and corsairs. Not until Flori- 
da became part of the U. S., were 
pirates finally driven out. Then, for 
added insurance to a growing com- 
merce in the Gulf, a lighthouse was 
built at Tortugas on Garden Key in 
1825. Thirty-one years later the pre- 
sent 150-foot light was erected on 
Loggerhead Key. 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


During the early 1800s, the U. S. 
began a chain of coast defenses from 
Maine to Texas. The largest link 
was Fort Jefferson, half a mile in 
perimeter and covering most of 
sixteen-acre Garden Key. From 
foundation to crown, its eight-foot- 
thick walls stand 50 feet high. It 
had three gun tiers, designed for 
450 guns and a garrison of 1,500 
men. 

The fort was started in 1846, and 
although work went on for almost 
30 years, it was never finished. For 
almost ten years after the Civil War, 
Fort Jefferson was used as a federal 
prison. Among the prisoners sent 
there were- the “Lincoln Conspira- 
tors’: Michael O’Loughlin, Samuel 
Arnold, Edward Spangler and Dr. 


Samuel A. Mudd. Dr. Mudd, know- ° 


ing nothing of President Lincoln’s 
assassination, had set the broken leg 


— 
\ 


If you would like to tell other TRaveLErs| 
and members of the National Travel Club] 
about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to| — 
Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th} ~ 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although} 
none can be acknowledged or returned, 


TraveL will send $10.00 in appreciation to y, 


the subscribers whose material is used. 


of the fugitive assassin, John Wilkes 
Booth. The innocent physician was ‘ 
convicted of conspiracy and sen-— 
tenced to life imprisonment at hard — 
labor. When a yellow fever epi-— 
demic struck the fort in 1867, Dr. 
Mudd worked day and night treat-_ 
ing the ill. 
Although Fort Jefferson is off the 
beaten track, its several islands are 
rich in wilderness lore as well as in 
history. It is accessible only by 
chartered boat or seaplane. But 
those who go are numbered among 
an exclusive fraternity of visitors 
to America’s most remote National 
Monument. @ 


—— 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| am planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 


PLANE BUS 
SHIP TRAIN 


There will be 


leave 


Name 


Address 


| am going by car from 


to 


HOTELS 
PACKAGE TRIP 
in my party. | plan to 
and return 
Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 


Name. 


Address. 


iy. Soe Zones Statelee aeee City. 
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and would like a routing 


| am planning to leave 


Zone___State 
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TRAVEL 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for February 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
TrAvet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travel can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
\payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travet, 56 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No. picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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3 810.00. 


DIVULGED 


Fortune-teller with cus- 
tomer in Seoul, Korea, 
was recorded by John D. 
Arnold, Laramie, Wyo., 
with Rolleiflex shooting 
at f:11 for 1/50 second. 


2 815. 


DOCKED 
Fleet of crab 


$25.00 


DIMMED 


Foggy night on Rhine 
River bridge at Mainz, 
Germany, was filmed by 
J. Bond Baldwin of Sara- 
sota, Fla., with Cannon 
on £:1.8 for 1/100 sec- 
ond. 


OO 


fishing 


craft moored in Kodiak 
Harbor, Alaska, was 
snapped by Shirley Bank, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., with 
Exakta dialled for £:5.6 
at 1/50th second. 
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New automatic, semi-auto cameras are revolutionizing photo field. 


VAGABOND 
CANERA 


BY WILL LANE 


Here’s A Roundup On Auto-Lens 
Cameras, Their Use And Misuse 


ou press the button and we do the rest. This slo- 

gan, coined by George Eastman in the infancy of 

photography, has become a reality. When you 
pick up one of the new automatic cameras and aim it, 
an electronic eye continuously scans the scene and auto- 
matically adjusts the lens iris. About all you have to do 
is press the button, just as the slogan says. You do not 
bother with an exposure meter or consult a guide sheet. 
You won't find yourself scratching your head and won- 
dering whether to use F/8 or F/11 while missing a fast 
action scene or while losing forever the priceless expres- 
sion on the face of a child. 

Newest and simplest entry in the automation sweep- 
stakes is the Infallible ($79.95) , produced by Bell and 
Howell, pioneers in camera automation. The price in- 
cludes a flash gun and leather carrying ease. The Infal- 
lible takes 127 size film, twelve exposures, in black and 
white or color. You can use Kodacolor, Anscochrome 
Daylight, Super Anscochrome Daylight or Ektachrome 
Daylight. It is not calibrated for Tungsten films. The 
lens is fixed-focus, which means it cannot be as needle- 
sharp as a focusing-type lens. Also, a fixed-focus camera 


loses sharpness if you attempt to come in for a portrait 
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or closeup. These disadvantages are usually more than’ 
offset by the knowledge that every picture should be 
reasonably good, without duds or wasted film. 

The Infallible is fully automatic. An electric eye, in- 
side the viewfinder, is directly coupled to the lens iris. 
It controls the iris, just like the iris in the human eye” 
which automatically contracts in bright sunlight or ex- 
pands in a dark room. The chief difference is the greater, 
efficiency of the electronic iris as compared to the hu- 
man version, for it is instantaneous. The human iris, as 
you know, can-take several minutes to adapt itself when ~ 
you go from a bright scene into a dark room. i 

There is only one adjustment to make with the Infal-_ 
lible. After you drop the film into the camera, the type 
of film is indicated by turning a knob. The rest is auto- 
matic. There is even a traffic system in the viewfinder— 
a green signal indicates go ahead and shoot, but a red 
signal appears if there is not enough light. Once the pic 
ture is taken, the shutter cannot be tripped again until 
the film is advanced. This safety device prevents double 
exposures. The Infallible will go far to eliminate the 
three biggest bugaboos of amateur sharpshooters— 
worrying about the light, about the distance, and 
double exposures. 

For the more sophisticated photographer, there is the 
German-made Agfa Automatic 66 at $237.00 using 120- 
size film. Other automatic cameras are expected to reach 
the market in the near future. 

It is interesting to note that electronic exposure con- 
trol is not new. Twenty years ago the Kodak Six-20 hit 
the market—but it landed with a dull thud. It was the 
first of its kind, but the world was not yet ready for auto- 
mation. 

At the present time, most of the new cameras are still 
in the semi-automatic stage. That is, the electronic eye 
is not directly coupled to the lens iris. You have to turn 
a knob to align two pointers in a window. One pointer 
is from the electric eye and the other adjusts the iris 
opening. Semi-automatic cameras now on the market 
include the Mamiya Metromatic ($99.50) ; Agfa Silette 
($99.95) , and the Minox Auto Model B ($186.95) . 
Costs quoted are for minimum-price models. 

Most of the new cameras have a valuable feature in 
the coupled lens and shutter rings. When you set the 
shutter speed for, say, 1/100 second, it locks in position 
with the lens setting. If you change either the lens or the 
shutter speed, both move in unison. At any aperture or 
shutter speed, the equivalent exposure remains the 
same. 

Automatic and semi-automatic cameras are all the 
rage at the moment, but this hasn’t lessened the im- 
portance of a third category—the built-in exposure 
meter type. It’s a little slower in operation, but it’s a 
relatively simple matter to consult the meter, and then 
set the lens. A question frequently asked is whether it is 
better to have a built-in meter or a separate instrument. 
The latter is essential if you have several cameras or 
require a variety of films or lighting conditions. If you 
have a camera for black-and-white, one for color and 
perhaps a movie camera or a stereo camera, it is cer- 
tainly more economical to purchase one meter and use 
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amera oa or if portability i is important, a built-in 
‘exposure meter is preferred. The question is decided 
on the basis of what kind of pictures you take, what 
equipment you want, and how much your budget al- 
lows. 

The automatic cameras are being hailed, first of all, 
by the simple snapshooters. But I can see professionals 
also taking advantage of them, especially when taking 
fast action shots, or candid shots, or when shooting un- 
der conditions of variable illumination. Automatic ex- 
posure control under those conditions makes it possible 
to concentrate your attention on one important thing— 
the picture, and the problem of shooting at exactly the 
right instant. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Bell & Howell pioneered in electric-eye motion pic- 
ture cameras, and has four fully automatic 8mm mod- 
elss Model 390 ($99.95) ; 391 ($119.95) ; 393 ($159.95) ; 
with three-lens turret; and the newest model, the 
390TA Perpetua ($129.95) with three-lens turret. Mod- 
els 390 and 391 have no provision for manual control, 
but operate automatically only. With 8mm cameras, 

‘most lenses are fixed focus. Where there are turret 
Medes, three prime lenses may be used, but it is much 
‘more economical to have one prime lens and two sup- 
plementaries to provide wide-angle and telephoto re- 
sults. 
_ Among the semi-automatic cameras, the Sunometer 
is $44.95 with one lens or $89.95 in the turret model. An 
exposure meter attached to the top of the camera gives 
| youa light reading. You simply dial the matching read- 
Ing to set the camera. 
_ Eastman Kodak has a very interesting design where 
you see the exposure reading in the viewfinder while 
shooting. The Brownie Scopesight—$79.50, single lens, 
$99.50 turret model—has a built-in meter which is 
‘coupled to an optical viewfinder and the lens dia- 
phragm. The correct exposure is selected by centering 
a pointer in the viewfinder with a turn of a knob— 
without taking the camera from your eye. Each model 
has an F/1.9 lens and two built-in filters—one to absorb 
sky haze and the other to permit the use of indoor Koda- 
chrome film outdoors. 

Another good semi-automatic job is the Bolex F-8L 

($169.50) . Among the automatic cameras are the DeJur 


Electra ($149.95) and the Revere Electric Eyematic: 


($139.50) . : 4 

| We sometimes discuss the automatic cameras as if 
‘they represent new or miraculous principles, so it is 
jonly fair to say that the principles are the same we 
jhave been utilizing for years, only the designs have 
|improved by gearing or coupling parts of the camera 
|to work in unison. The magic eye is only a piece of 
jselenium oxide. It generates a tiny electric current 
}when subjected to light. The same type of cell ener- 
|gizes a photo-electric exposure meter or opens a ga- 
bagi door or runs a portable radio. 


BERMUDA. 
NASSAU 


64 Cruises Pleasure-Planned by Furness on 
SS QUEEN OF BERMUDA - SS OCEAN MONARCH 


1959’s Sun-Tan Route to your two favorite 
Islands. Cruise ship luxury with floor-shows, 
dancing and deck sports . . . lively new friends, 
informal parties, a magic stroll on a moonlit 
deck. First Class throughout, every cabin with 
ptivate bath... delightful cuisine in air condi- 
tioned comfort. Your vacation begins the mo- 
ment you step aboard these great ships! 


REGULAR NEW YORK-BERMUDA SERVICE 
roundtrip $125 up 


BERMUDA-NASSAU | EASTER IN BERMUDA 
TRIANGLE CRUISES | “LIV-ABOARD" CRUISES 


ship is your Hotel at the 
dock. 5 to 7 days, 


$139 to $167 up 


8 and 9 days. 
$200 and 225 up 


See Your Travel Agent 


FURNESS LINES 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 4 BO 9-7800 
NEW YORK e BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA 
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Lines Aft... 


Chapala Continued 


Dear Sirs: 

Let’s be reasonable. The author of 
Candid View of Chapala lives on $110 
a month for a family of four and a maid. 
This means, after subtracting the maid’s 
wages, that they were actually living on 
$99.00 a month. He calls this Low Budg- 
et Living—it is more like Bare Exist- 
ence. Being quite familiar with the Lake 
Chapala area, I agree there are plenty 
of pigs, chickens and adobe huts in 
Ajijic. The town of Chapala has fair 
housing facilities, but still better is the 
new district of Chulavista, about two 
miles from Chapala on the road _ to 
Ajijic. Here they have modern homes, 
and an excellent water system. Once 
settled, it is possible for a couple to 
live very comfortably in the Lake Chap- 
ala area for $150 to $200 a month. This 
I call Low Budget Living. 

John Cocores 
Guadalajara, Mex. 


Candid View of Chapala was most 
sincerely appreciated and greatly over- 
due in travel annals. I, too, was taken 
in by prospecti, advertisements and 
blatantly exaggerated come-hither blan- 
dishments emanating from the Lake 
Chapala region, with the result that I 
spent a week in a grossly overrated inn 
where the monotony of three-times-a- 
day pork and the inferior quality caused 
an attack of ptomaine poisoning. Sev- 
eral other people suffered “the usual,” 
in spite of the management’s reiterated 
statement as to cleanliness and pure 


A a el 


“IT caught one already!” 


water. I left just in time to get the 
services of a doctor in Guadalajara, such 
service being unobtainable in the vil- 
lage of Ajijic. There is something else 
in Mexico which I personally eéxperi- 
enced for the first time traveling abroad. 
It is the lack of courtesy when dealing 
with the Mexican equivalent of Amer- 
ican office secretaries, clerks and wait- 
resses. Some day I hope a magazine will 
print a tour of travel as the experience 


of a woman traveling alone and in which- 


these things are mentioned. In this re- 
spect, I would like to single out for 
incredible rudeness the three Mexican 
girls running the Mexico Government 
Tourist Office in Los Angeles. I would 
like to state that I am invariably polite 
in store and office, and my tipping is 
decidedly on the generous side. How- 
ever, the girl handing out the menus in 
the dining room of the Hotel Reforma 
where I stayed in Mexico City would 
pointedly ignore me....And im _ the 
bank at Guadalajara, where I inquired 
where I could exchange some traveler’s 
checks, I was given a wave of the hand, 
pointing nowhere in particular. When I 
mentioned that the sign at the girl’s 
counter said “Traveler's Checks” she 
snipped: It has to be okayed first. When 
I wandered around the bank trying to 
find a desk for the okaying, I finally 
came across a person who did the nec- 
essary and had to go back to the first 
girl. By now, all the girls in her vicinity 
were giggling and convulsed with mirth 
at my helplessness. There were numer- 
ous other instances of rudeness, but I 
prefer to remember the pleasant inci- 
dents—they are not all ill-mannered. 
Wilma Appell 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Life in the Lake Chapala area of Mex- : 
ico isn’t necessarily a matter of living 


next to pigs and burros, and becoming ~ 
accustomed to “putrid odors of decay” 
as described in Candid View of Chapala — 


in TrAvEL for November, 1958. We are 


having a modern, two- bedroom home 


built in Chulavista, which is about half- 


way between the towns of Chapala and 


| Ajijic. Instead of renting an old adobe 


house-and spending many times “a hun- 
dred dollars” to make it nearly livable. 
we will have a modern home built of 
brick, steel and plaster—which we can 
sell, probably for a profit, if we ever 
decide to move. The cost of the home 
is $4,400 U.S. With the large lot— 
cost, $800—we receive electricity, good 
streets and street lighting, sidewalks, 


j 
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zoning which eliminates the pigs or — 


burros and, most important of all, pure 
water under pressure—a rarity in Mex- 
ico. | am*’sure we will not be “com- 
pletely and utterly idle.” There is boat- 
ing on Lake Chapala, which has now 
filled to almost its high level, a number 
of swimming pools nearby, and the 
Chapala Golf Course. Also, it is an easy 
35-minute drive to Guadalajara with its 
large, modern department stores, good 
theatres and restaurants—and night life 
if desired. Another item we found very 
helpful—it isn’t necessary to become 
an immigrant to own a home in Mexico. 
A tourist can secure a Visitante Permit, 
and this allows him to purchase—and 
receive clear title to—one parcel of land 
for a residence. A person can find al- 
most any type of living in the Chapala 
area, and on a small budget. It depends 
on what one is looking for. 
Robert D. Craig 
Chulavista, Mex. 
Paradise Unspoiled i 
Dear Sirs: 
I enjoyed Proximity to Paradise 
(Publisher’s Letter, TRAVEL, Dec., 1958) 
oh, so much! I do hope it has the effect 
intended. Maybe it’s because I’m just a 
vagabond at heart but I hope the natives 
[of the South Pacific] stay unspoiled or 
keep that something that distrust and 
bitterness can take way from them. Al- 
though I like most people, some Amer- 
icans are so hard to understand abroad. 
L. Dierks 
Leesburg, Ind. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


STAR, SUN ECLIPSED 

Arosa Line's 2 cruise 
‘Ships—Arosa Star, Arosa 
Sun—were held under 
"arrest" at Bermuda, Brem= 
erhaven docks by civil 
suits charging non-pay- 
ment of approximately 
$2,000,000 for various 
supplies. Star, U.S.= 
bound from Europe, put 
into Bermuda unexpectedly. 
Most of her passengers 
continued home by air. 
Future disposition of 
Swiss-owned craft remained 
unknown at this writing. 


QUARRIERS DISCOVER CAVERN 
Possible addition to 
America's Colorful Caves 
(see Travel, Feb., 1958) 
was uncovered recently at 
Peapack, N.J., when dyna- 
mite blast at limestone 


quarry uncovered 3 caverns 


connected by 200 feet of ~ 
passageways. Currently 
being explored by spelunk- 
ers, caverns have condi- 
tional safety OK from 
state officials, may be 
later converted into 
tourist attraction. 


JAPS SPUR FLEET RECOVERY 
Latest entry announced 
for Pacific passenger 
trade sweepstakes, Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, leading 
Japanese ship firm, plans 
construction of two 
22,800-ton liners for 
Kobe-Yokohama-Honolulu- 
San Francisco route. Pro- 
posed vessels will cruise 
at 25 knots, carry 950 
‘passengers each in first, 
tourist. classes, require 
approximately 11 days for 
crossing. First ship is 
expected to enter service 
in 1961 with second to 
follow in about one year. 
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NO PROFIT, CENTRAL PLEAS 
New York Central Rail- 


road claims $350 loss for 


every passenger who rode 
two of its trains operat- 
ing between Albany, Pitts- 
field, Mass. Rail line has 
asked Interstate Commerce 
Commission for OK to dis- 
continue red-ink routes, 
thus joins Lehigh Valley 
R.R. in "we can't afford 
to operate ‘em" league 
(See Travel, Jan. P. 64). 


NEW YORK GETS UPPER BRIDGE 

St. Lawrence Seaway 
high-level bridge between 
Massena, N.Y., Cornwall 
Island, Ont., was unveiled 
Tecently, cost $7,000,000, 
stretches 5,000 feet 
across south channel of 
Seaway, rests on 230-foot 
towers set atop concrete 
piers, replaces low-level 
Span that would have in- 
terfered with Seaway ship 
traffic. Canadians will 
build Similar link from 
Cornwall Island to Ontario 
mainland across Seaway 
north channel. 


ADDIS ABABA ADDS AIRSTRIP 
Imperial Ethiopian Gov-— 
ernment plans completely 
new airport at capital 
city of Addis Ababa, sup- 


_planting field now in use. 


New construction will in- 
clude 12,000-foot air- 
strip, control tower, ter- 
minal building, fire 
station, hangar, offers 
space for other lines who 
have bilateral agreements 
with African line. Air 
improvement program in- 
cludes reconstruction work 
on Ethiopia's 33 other 
civil airports. Addis 
Ababa construction is ex-= 
pected to cost $6,000,000. 


MEXICO STOPOVER COSTS 17¢ 

Western Airlines-Guest 
Airways new connecting 
coach service from Los 
Angeles to Miami routes 
through Mexico City, per- 
mits stopover there at 
cost of only 17¢ above di- 
rect domestic L.A.—Miami 
run, thanks to absence of 
federal tax on int'l 
flights. Hops leave Los 
Angeles at 11:20 PST, 
arrive Miami following day 
at 2:50 HST. 


SHANGRI-LA CLUB REPORTS 
New Islands in the Sun 
Club sine. , LL biberty 
St., NYC, grants member- 
ship for $10.00, issues 
six illustrated annual re- 
ports on remote Caribbean 
islands, including who to 
contact for buying real 
estate in Shangri-las, a 
la Travel's Island Idylls. 


NCA INVADES 13 NEW CITIES 
Following CAB orders, 
Braniff, Western airlines 

will drop service in 9 
Dakota, Minnesota cities 
Feb. 28 with North Cen- 
tral Airlines assuming 
routes March 1. NCA will 
operate one daily round- 
trip to each city until 
May,then add second daily 
hop. Line will also begin 
flights to 4 additional 
Dakota-Minnesota cities on 
same date. 


FARE HIKE FOR JETS OK'D 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
has given National Air- 
lines permission to hike 
NYC-Miami fare by $10.00 
on luxury-class service 
aboard National's Boeing 
707 jets. Board emphasized 
fare hike was for special 
service, not jets alone. 
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to nearer ports, 


FORT FIGHT SITE FOUND 
National Park Service 
archeologists recently un- 
covered exact site of fort 

where Sitka Indians made 
last major stand against 
Russian invasion 155 years 
ago. Indian fortifications 
on Baranof Island in 
southeastern Alaska were 
discovered with aid of old 
Tlingit Indian who pointed 
out spot he had been told 
was part of fort's forti- 
fications. Located in 
Sitka Nat'l Monument, near 
town of Sitka, old fort 
adjoins place where U.S. 
flag was first raised dur- 
ing ceremony marking 
transfer of Alaska to U.S. 
from Russia on Oct. 18, 
1867. 


WAY TO SEE SEAWAY SLATED 
Sightseeing cruise of 2 
hours viewing St. Lawrence 
Seaway, power project will 
begin operation on 4=-per- 
day basis June 1, continue 

through Sept. 15. Aboard 
100-passenger Miss Corn- 
wall sailing from King- 
ston, Ontario, passengers 
will view locks, sea-going 
ships, other attractions 
to be inaugurated in 
spring by President Eisen- 
hower, Queen Elizabeth II. 


SLIDES SPUR ROAD WORK 

Frequent large scale 
landslides have spurred 
new road work scheduled 
for park entrance road at 
Mesa Verde Nat'l Park, 
Colo. Point Lookout Grade, 
Prater Canyon Bypass sec- 
tions will be reconstruct-— 
ed. 


QUEEN SLATES RIVER CRUISES 

New year's schedule for 
Mississippi River liner 
Delta Queen calls for two 
20-day cruises from Cin- 
cinnati to New Orleans 
leaving April 4, May 9, 
plus one-to-2-week junkets 
one 20- 
day northbound outing to 
St. Paul, Minn., 3-day 
Labor Day sail. 
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JET PLANE TRADE MADE 
Northwest Orient Air- 
lines will trade in "last 
year's model" of aircraft 
on 10 new prop-jet Lock- 

heed Electras for 1959 
delivery, 5 pure-jet 

DC-8s due in 1960. New 
craft will carry addition- 
al-ftuel for aine's tong 
trans-Pacific routes, are 
valued at $67,000,000. 


CARRIER CUTS CARRYING COST 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
has reduced by almost 50% 
its carrying charges on 
tickets purchased on pay# 
later plan. Sample saving 
would amount to $24.00 
for passenger buying 
economy class roundtrip 
NYC-Paris on credit. 


JAMAICA JUMPS INTO JET AGE 


Two-thirds-completed 
Palisadoes Int'l field 
near Kingston, Jamaica, 
now has 7,600-foot jet- 
length runway, plans 
$1,500,000 terminal build- 
ing construction to begin 
in March. Another terminal 
at Montego Bay field, 
across island from King- 
ston, is scheduled to go 
into operation by first 
of this month. 


BOAC ABSORBS SMALL LINES 

Hong Kong Airways Ltd., 
Cathay Pacific Airways 
will combine their serv- 
ices, operate as subsidi- 
ary of British Overseas 
Airways Corp., officials 
report. New company will 
not come into full opera- 
tion for several months, 
will continue to serve 
routes now operated inde- 
pendently. 


TALL PARK TOWER PREPARED 


Modern-design, 45-foot- 


high observation post will” 
be built atop 6,645-foot- @ 


high Clingman's Dome for 
visitors to Great Smoky 

Mts. Nat'l Park, Tenn.=-N. 
Carolina. Reinforced con- 


crete tower will be topped” 
a 


by round platform 28 feet 
in diameter, approached by 
spiral, 375-foot-long 
ramp. Tower will replace 
wooden structure dis-= 
mantled in 1950, will af- 
ford view of Smokies from 
above treetop level, be 
highest, point on 2,000- 
mile Appalachian trail. 


MAYAN REBIRTH REALIZED 
Aldea Maya is name of 


new Yucatan town currently © 
under construction on Mex= 


ican peninsula near an- 
cient Mayan ruins of 
Uxmal, with exterior ap-— 
pearance of old Maya In-= 
dian settlements but mod-— 
ern accommodations inside. 
Strictly for contemporary 
descendants of pre-Cortez 
culture, new town will 
consist of approximately 
50 houses, have craft 
center featuring Mayan 


\ 
; 


artifacts, be completed in 


expected 2 years time. 


LUCERNE LISZTS MUSIK FEST 
Fritz Reiner, Herbert 
von Karajan, Ernest Anser- 

met, other famed conduc-— 
tors will be featured dur- 
ing 1959 Lucerne Int'l 
Festival of Music Aug. 15— 
Sept. 9. Swiss city will 
host 5 top orchestral 
organizations for festi- 
val, which will also fea- 
ture vocal works, theatre, 
art exhibitions. ; 


PLAN TO EXPAND DISNEYLAND WITH MONORAIL, MOUNTAIN 

Walt Disney will drop $5,600,000 bundle into expansion 
of his Anaheim, Calif., amusement park, Disneyland, for 
summer 1959 season. Blueprints call for construction of 


monorail transportation system, 


submarine ride featur- 


ing 8 U-Boats each carrying 40 passengers under simulat— 


ed polar icecap, 


2 artificial lakes for motorboat ex- 


cursions, model of Matterhorn that towers 146 feet high, 


has 2 bobsled runs. 
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ARUNDEL SECEDES FROM UNION 

Union Castle Line's 
19,206-ton liner Arundel 
Castle, passenger liner on 
Britain-South Africa 
route, has been retired 
from line's service after 
37 years of operation in 
which she steamed approx- 
imately 3,500,000 miles. 
Line's new flagship Pen- 
dennis Castle has assumed 
Arundel's route. 


FLA. DEBUTS BUS DEPOTS 

Tamiami Trailways 
$250,000 Tampa, Fla., 
terminal opened recently, 
was shortly preceded by 
debut of Jacksonville 
Depot, will be followed by 
new Trailways station at 
Ft. Walton. Sharing air- 
conditioned Tampa terminus 
are Gulf Coast Motor 
Lines, Tam-Beach Bus 
Lines, Southern Tours, 
TNCs 


DUTCH=BOER LINER SAILS 
Holland-Africa Line's 
new passenger-cargo vessel 

Randfontein made maiden 
voyage Jan. 6 on Amster- 
dam-Capetown route. Vessel 


offers accommodations for” 


125 -first* class, 166 
tourist, has 19-knot 
speed, weighs 14,000 gross 
tons. 


HICKS PEXSSTLCKS 

New hinterland runs have 
been arranged by Ozark Air 
Lines, awarded sole rights 
on routes that serve 8 
midwest cities by recent 
CAB decision that in- 
creases line's route- 
length by 48%. New cities 
on Ozark schedule include 
Omaha, Neb., Austin-Albert 
Lea, Minn., Iowa City, 
Ia., Madison, Wis., St. 
Joseph, Kirksville, 
Moberly, Mo. New services 
‘will become effective 
Feb. 16. Ozark flies 24 
modified DC-3s, recently 
announced purchase of 3 
new F=27 turbo-jet 40 
passenger planes to enter 
‘service this summer. 
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SAY, YOU CAN SEE 0! 
Travelers seeking off- 
beat spectacles in Europe 
are advised by French Gov- 

ernment Tourist Office 
that there exists in Nor- 
mandy, 0. Chateau O is 
built on O Island, not far 
from better-known towns of 
Argentan, Camembert. O is 
open to visitors from 

1-4 p.m., features archi- 
tecture from 15th, 16th, 
18th Centuries. 


CANADA HIGHBALLS TRAINS 

Canadian National Rail- 
ways have introduced 
faster passenger train 
schedules that cut travel 
time for both long-dis- 
tance, inter-city passen- 
gers. Highballing Super 
Continental, Continental 
trains will trim 50 min- 
utes from Montreal-Winni- 
peg run, make Similar sav- 
ings on such links as 
Montreal-Vancouver, 
Ottawa-Montreal, other 
routes. 


FLA. UNBRAKES DE SOTO 
During week of Feb. 15, 
Bradenton, Fla., will hold 
Hernando De Soto Celebra- 

tion commemorating ex- 
plorer who preceded Pil- 
grims to America by many 
years. Festivities will 
include re-creation of 
landing, yacht races, mas- 
querade ball, two-day 
rodeo, other activities 
culminating in giant Cor- 
onation Ball on Feb. 20. 


SUN NEVER SETS ON. ... 
British Overseas Air- 
ways will gird globe with 
regular passenger flights 
for first time as of April 

4 when present London— 

San Francisco route is ex- 
tended to Tokyo-Hong Kong, 
connecting with eastbound 
flights from London. 
Twice-weekly London-Hong 
Koneefisaehts via .U.S., 
will use jet-prop Bristol 
Britannias. Eastbound hops 
will begin using Comet 
pure-jet planes in spring. 


TRAVEL DIGEST 


First four-engine Vickers 
Vanguard turbo-prop liner 
made maiden flight re- 
cently. Craft will carry 
139 passengers at 425 mph 
for distances up to 2,000 
miles. Set for service 

by 1960, Vanguards are on 
order by Trans-Canada, 
BEA. 


ARGENTINA JOINS BRASIL 


Moore-McCormack's shiny- 
new Argentina received 
traditional NYC greeting, 
promptly joined sistership 
Brasil on U.S.-South 
America cruise service. 
Vessel is 617 feet long, 
steams at 235 knots, 
carries 553 passengers, 
aLLerirst classi. 


JERSEY CLOBBERS LEADFOOTS 


New Jersey began Jan. 1 to 
revoke driving licenses 

of first-offense speeders 
for 30 days, second-of= 
fenders for 60 days, 3- 
time-losers for indefi- 
nitely. New rule applies 
to those doing 60 in 50 
zone, 70 in 60 zone. Offi- 
cials expect to revoke 
50,000 licenses this year. 
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Atlanta: The Paradise Room in 
Henry Grady Hotel features Don 
Grimes and his orchestra with gifts, 
souvenirs, surprises and fashion 
shows added to a regular evening's 
dinner, music and entertainment 
... Emile’s French restaurant is so 
popular even the local French 
colony dines there, which is about 
as high a compliment as can be 
found. Located downtown amidst 
all the hotels, its menu is probably 
the longest in the Dogwood City. 
Reasonable, too . . . Tech’s Febru- 
ary schedule here: Auburn, Feb. 3; 
Oklahoma City, Feb. 14; Tennessee, 
Feb. 17; Georgia, Feb. 21; Florida, 
Feb. 23 . . . Ice skating in nearby 
Decatur at the Belvedere rink offers 


nostalgic winter life to homesick 


Yankees. 

Las Vegas: At the Sahara, Donald 
O’Connor tops the production until 
Feb. 9, followed by Sophie Tucker 
and the Ames Brothers... Examples 
of stars entertaining around the 
clock in cocktail lounges are Billy 
Daniels, Herb Jeffries, Ella Fitz- 
_ gerald, the Ink Spots, the Harry 
James and Ray Anthony bands... 
Nearby Mt. Charleston offers con- 
tinually improved skiing and win- 
ter sports activities only 30 minutes 
by car from the hotels . . . Available 
for the first time are guided bus and 
limousine tours of the Valley of 
Fire {see TRavEL, Feb., 1954], other 
points . . . Gourmet treats await 
diners at Lougi’s, the Westerner, 
Silver Palace, Alpine Village and 
Old Mexico ... Innovation at Hotel 
Hacienda is a helicopter ride above 
the Strip. 

San Francisco: Varied program of 
musical events is scheduled at War 
Memorial Opera House for Febru- 
ary: Chicago Ballet on Feb. 16, 
pianist Van Cliburn Feb. 11 and 12 
as guest soloist with S. F. symphony, 
the Vienna Choir Boys on Feb. 
20... Budapest String Quartet will 
give performances Feb. 6, 9, 11, 14, 
18 at the Veterans’ Auditorium... 
San Francisco’s Cosmopolitan 
Opera Co. will open its season at the 
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War Memorial Opera House, on 
Feb. 24 with Madame Butterfly ... 
Palace of the Legion of Honor will 
present 38th annual exhibit of Cal- 
ifornia Water Color Society through 
February... Sunrise at Campobello, 
Dore Schary’s play about F.D.R., 
will run through Feb. 7... National 
Sports and Boats show runs Feb. 
27-Mar. 8 at the Cow Palace. 
Phoenix: The $15,000 Phoenix Open 
Golf Tournament will be played 
Feb. 5-8 at Arizona Country Club, 
which is close to downtown Phoe? 
nix ... Other events include the 
3rd annual Arizona Sports Show 
Feb. 11-15 at the fairgrounds; Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo Feb. 10 at 
Phoenix Union High; Clare Boothe 
Luce’s original drama, Child of the 
Morning, Feb. 19 through 28 at 
Phoenix Little Theater; all Arabian 
Horse Show Feb. 21 through 22; an- 
other Phoenix Symphony Associa- 
tion Concert Feb. 24, and the an- 
nual gem and mineral show Feb. 
27, 28 and March 1. 


New Orleans: Mardi Gras, the wild- 


est, noisiest, most colorful carnival 
in the Northern Hemisphere, this 
year falls on Feb. 10 when at least a 
half-dozen parades wind their way 
through solid-packed streets, but 
best are the processions of Rex in 
the morning, Zulu and his unpre- 
dictable band of fierce warriors at 
dawn, and the krewe of Comus that 
night through the French Quar- 
ter . . . The zany Marx Brothers 
have been reunited and headline 
the show in the Roosevelt Hotel’s 
Blue Room until Feb. 19... Mary 
Martin brings her touring musical 
production here Feb. 14 at the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 

Seattle: Julie Harris is taking her 
new play The Warm Peninsula on 
a transcontinental tour before 
opening on Broadway in the fall of 
1959, her Seattle appearance in the 
vehicle being held at the Moor The- 
ater February 19-21... Feb. 26 and 
27 the Chicago Opera Ballet moves 
in with Marjorie Tallchief . . . Cur- 
tis Nagel’s Portrait of London opens 


_at Edmundson Pavilion beginning 


’ the Chez Paree until Feb. 17, fol- 


a five-day stand at the Palomar The- 1 
ater Feb. 17... U. of Washington | 
Huskies have four basketball dates + 


Feb. 6 with Washington State Col- 
lege .. . Seattle Totems of the West- 
ern Hockey League have a big 
month with six home games, includ- 
ing Calgary Feb. 18 and New West- 
minster Feb. 22. 

Chicago: First-nighters are circling — 
Feb. 11 as opening date of The Mu- 
sic Man at the Shubert, which re- 
places My fair Lady after a 66-week 
run ... A special production of 
Threepenny Opera will open this 
month at the Civic Theater, next 
to the Opera House... Inthe night — 
club circuit, Sammy Davis Jr. is at ~ 


lowed by Jerry Lewis for the rest of — 
the month... At the Empire Room, 
it’s Lisa Kirk to Feb. 18, followed 
by Anna Maria Alberghetti... And 
the Black Orchid has Robert Clary 
Feb. 3-16, with Jackie Leonard com- 
pleting the month . . . Sir Thomas 
Beecham is guest conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony at Orchestra 
Hall Feb. 5-6 . . . International 
Amphitheatre holds annual boat 
show Feb. 6-15 . . . Sports and vaca- 
tion show opens Feb. 27. 

Denver: Feb. 6-8 Steamboat Springs 
will stage several ski shows, includ- 
ing competitions on the longest ski 
jump in the world... At Denver on 
Feb. 21 the Colorado Centennial 
Speed Skating meet is expected to 
draw entries from more than 25 
countries ... The next day, at Glen- 
wood Springs, swimmers will com- 
pete for honors in the world’s largest 
natural, warm-water pool . . . More 
skating is on tap Feb. 24-28 at Colo- 
rado Springs with the World Figure 
Skating Championships conducted 
at the Broadmoor Hotel’s beautiful. 
ice palace. On Feb. 21, the figure 
skaters will be honored at the 
Centennial Western Ball in the 
Springs . . . Catholic high school stu- 
dents will present a pageant of 100 
Years of Catholic Faith in Colorado 
at Denver Feb. 7-8. 
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FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A wonderful reference for every member of the family, HAM- 
MOND'S NEW ERA WORLD ATLAS is ideal for planning trips 
and for locating places that are mentioned when the conversation 
gets around to the subject of travel. Looking through its pages 
will bring back pleasant memories of the places you have visited. 


STURDILY BOUND FOR HARD USE 


Sturdily bound for extra hard wear, it is made for constant use. 
There are 160-pages containing detailed maps of the 49 states and 
possessions and 43-pages of colored maps of foreign countries, 
besides a wealth of other material to use every day in school and 
at home. 


FREE! 


In addition, you will receive 
HAMMOND'S:_ INTERNATION- 
AL WORLD MAP, absolutely 
"free.'' This up-to-date 50 x 33 
inch map is beautifully printed 


on sturdy paper. Makes an excel- 
lent mural for your den or child's 
room. It is yours... just for send- 
ing in your order. 


The Educational Guild 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find $5.00 for each HAMMOND 


id low-priced. The New Era World Atlas is one of the best 
ce works you can have in your home. Jee would one to pay twice — 


WORLD ATLAS. __ ~~ WORLD ATLASES at 

Total. 
Baie (please print) SAV E: Send only $5.00 with this order and we 
Address will pay all shipping charges. Same full refund guaran- 
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teed with examination and return privilege. 


LONDON 


‘GREAT NEW WAY TO SEE“. 


THE OLD WORLD— 
COOK'S 


WONDERIOU 


N= 35 DAYS! 7 WONDER CITIES — SCORES OF TOWNS 


<a) = : 
a ees ae es ALL THE GREAT WONDERS OF EUROPE 
on ree 
_ em» ce 38 DEPARTURES FROM NEW YORK IN CUNARD 


ROME 


VENICE 


QUEENS... FROM $777 


HERE IS YOUR BEST investment in Europe in 1959! 
A complete all-expense tour at an amazingly sensible 
price. 

NOW YOU CAN SEE AND KNOW Europe, including the 
seven Wonder Cities of the Old World. On a Cook’s 
Wondertour you’re personally escorted with all the 
skill and experience you’d expect from the world’s 
oldest and largest travel organization. 


ON A WONDERTOUR you're a welcome and important 
traveler. Your low $777 fare includes crossings in the 
Queens, air travel, private motor coach, first class rail, 
hotels and meals. You see Venice at no extra cost. 
Enjoy room with bath in Paris, Rome, London. All 
tips on land included. Baggage handled free! 


FOR FREE, INFORMATIVE FOLDERS ON COOK’S 
“WONDERTOURS” SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR WRITE: 
INFORMATION-BY-MAIL DEPARTMENT— ATTN: MR. C. L. HILL. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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